tampedes on the Klondike ritter 
Mark Hopkins Institute of Art—kate m. nau 
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Overland Monthly Publishing Company 


“ew Sock Office, 500 Temple Court SAN FRANCISCO Chicago Office, 903 Boyce Building 
One Dollar a Year | Single Copy 0 Cents . 
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Eat 
Swweet 
Semola 
The Daintiest, Tasty Breakfast 
Cereal of the Age 


a a a Unable to locate a housewife who does not like it and gives 
3 SEMOLA the preference. 

You sometimes find a grocer who does not sell SEMOLA. 
If he is-an accommodating grocer, serving YOUR interests, he 
will get it for you. 


DEL MONTE “‘ PEACOCK” BRAND SPECIALTIES— 


| S92 SELF RAISING BUCKWHEAT 
CREAM FLAKE OATS : : : 
Gs GRIDDLE CAKE FLOUR : and 
DEL MONTE FAMILY FLOUR 


PORRIDGE 
pUDDINGS*° 


| PANCAKES. _ 


ARE SUPERIOR PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


At Grocers 


Embodies a great many REAL advantages asked 
and waited for during the past twenty years 


4 

$ Where Do You 

‘ ° 

3 Buy Your Books? Typewriter 
2 Odd to talk of “discounts” at this 

‘ time of the year when you have se Leads 

$ been taught by many booksellers to HANDSOME La Them 

2 look for higher prices. But here’s ee ee 

> a surprise. DURABLE All 
‘ All regular publications | 

‘ 

‘ 


We have a complete and well 
rounded stock — not a scant selec- 


tion — but nearly every worthy book 
published. 
Send for Holiday List of the 
year’s best books — mailed free. 


L. H. CARY, Manager. 


A Combination of alf Stan- 3 
| dard Machines in One 


ISS See it or ask for Catalogue. 


HOWE SCALE CO. 


General Selling Agents for United States 


11 and 13 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
84 First St., Portland, Or. 
211 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
637 Market Street, San Fsancisco. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE — 


coo. 


Pacitic Mutual 


Only California Company 


- 
~< 


Paid Policy-holders, $8,500,000.00 


“as 

omy 


KILGARIF & BEAVER 


General Agents Life Department for California 


F. W. VOOGT 


Pacific Coast General Agent, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 


N. E. Corner Montgomery and Sacramento Streets. San Francisco 


ORGANIZED 1868 


+ & & + & 4 & & 4 4 & & 4 & & & & & & & & 4 & & & & & & 4 4 4 4 4 


GIFTS 


Bush Street 7 Post Street 


San Francisco 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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Overland Monthly. 


~The Best Christmas Gift 


IS A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


The Overland 


It Costs but a DOLLAR 


And the Giver is Pleasantly Remembered Every Month 
Throughout the Year...... 


It is also easy to give, 
It needs no packing, 
And entails no express charges. 


Overland Monthly 


VOL, AXX. No. 180. SECOND SERIES. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1897 


FRONTISPIECE. The Pillage of Beauty by Law. Painting by Maurice Leloir........ 

FRONTISPIECE. ‘‘ The Pole Sagged, and Dipping into the Road, was Shattered.”...... 
Wash by E. N. Hatch. . 

SEA FISHING IN CALIFORNIAN WATERS. Horace Annesley Vachell..............000000: 
Illustrated from Drawings by Raschen and from Photos. 

To SANTA ‘CATALINA. Silvia. Lawson Covey 

Illustrated from Photo. : 

A HYMENEAL MOSAIC. James Howard 

Illustrated by E. N. Hatch. 

A’ BALLAD -OF (CHRISTMAS, Edna Heald 

Peccy. To Marguerite Hall. Words and Music by Robert Stuart 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GOLD FIELDS. Charles Howard Shinn..............eseeeeeeeees 
Photos by Liddeke and Wirt. 

THE -CRUISE OF ‘THE CATCH ‘CAN: Paul 

Illustrated from Photos by the Author. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Parma Gentry. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly - 
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CONTENTS—CONTINUED. 


Drawings by Tebbs. 

Illustrated by Blanche Letcher.: 

THE MARK HOPKINS INSTITUTE OF ART. Kate Montague 539 

Illustrated from Work of Students and from Photos by Isabel Porter. 

Illustrated from Painting by Louis Leloir. 

FISH PROPAGATION IN CALIFORNIA. Alfred V. LaMotte.............ccccesseevecseeceeess 559 
Illustrated from Photos by A. O. Carpenter. . 


Overland Monthly Publishing Company 


San Francisco: Pacific Mutual Life Building 


The Pacific Coast: San Francisco News Co. 
New York and Chicago: The American News Co. 


Eastern Offices, Frank E. Morrison, Manager, 


[Entered at San Francisco Post-office as Second-class Matter. ] 


C ONTINENT AL 


Building and Loan Association 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. Ep. E. HILL, President CAPT. OLIVER ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. CorBIN, Secretary and General Manager. 


Gi G3 


sap 222 Sansome Street -- -- == San Francisco 
ESTABLISHED IN 1889. 

Subscribed Capital - $6,000,000.00 

Paid in Capital m = - 620,300.00 

Profit and Reserve Fund - = = 70,000.00 

— Income, over = = = 40,000.00 


GROWTH FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Assets June 3oth, 1896 . . . . . . 324,522 07 


Increase 73 per cent, or... $238,397. 27 


j) Subscribed capital June 30, 1897, . $5,303,400 00 
| Subscribed capital June 30, 1896 . . 2,393,100 00 


Increase 122 percent, or . . $2,910,300 00 
_ Profits to members during year $31,418 48 
=3 Loans made during year, 262. 

= Homes built by members during year, 106. 


Over a quarter of a million Siilars distributed among the one 
and material-men during the year. 
Loans made in 47 different cities and towns of the State. 
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Strong and serene, as mighty forest tree 

That braves the blast and dares the storm, is he 
Who wisely lives, and living, learns to know 
The health and strensth which Quaker Oats bestow. 


AT ALL GROCERS IN 2-LB. PACKAGES ONLY. 


When you write, please mention “ /"e Overland Monthly.” 
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Magazine Readers, Attention ! 


. J. W. GRUMIAUX’S CLUBBING AGENCY OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COMBINATIONS: 
: We will have publications mailed to your address or SEPARATE ADDRESSES, for a full year, for 


Overland Monthly ) ) Overland Monthly ) 

Cosmopolitan $2 4 Munsey’s 
$2 Ap cosmopol zines Peterson’s | zines 
Sent to one or separate addresses Sent to one or separate addresses 


Overland [Monthly ) 4, Qvertand Monthly 
ga- Maga- 


Peterson’s 


Sent to one or separate addresses Sent to one or separate addresses 


Peterson’ | \ zines 


publishers ; The Bank of Le Roy, N. Y.; Postmaster at Le Roy, N. Y. Address 


J. W. GRUMIAUX, Newspaper AGENCY, 
LE ROY,N. Y. | 


BOOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS. OLD BOOK STORE 


Our entire stock of Books, comprising 
all branches of literature, at greatly re- 
duced prices. Send us your list of wants. 


\Delineator 
$2.45} 


Sent to one or separate addresses 
We are Agents for all American and Foreign publications. We refer you to any of the leading 


Books, Magazines and Pamphlets 
BOUCHT AND SOLD. 
our ° 
King’s Old Book Store to the Coast 
| 206 POWELL ST., S. F. 
MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR | A. A. DALY H. lL. CURRAN 
| 


Rare Books! Curious Books! 
Work ow Done at Lew Prices. | BOOKS OLD. BOOKS NEW. 


-- A choice assortment of Valuable Books for 
HEADQUARTERS : libraries to be had at reasonable prices. 
| Call and make your selections. 


CODES H. MOORE, 542 California Street 


_ All the Standard Codes and | foci 
peers Sept int Stock | DEVELOPING PRINTING 


JOHN ParTRIDGE wm. BACow 


IMPORTING AND DEALER IN 


PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER AND BOOKBINDER 


18 POST ST. 


306 California Street, Between Battery and Sanseme 
San Francisco, Cal. SAN FRANCISC? 
Send your Magazines to me 
to-have them Bpusdl Telephone Main 614 RELOADING REPAIRING 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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ADVANCE NOTES 


HE OVERLAND is covering the Klondike excitement in a series of six numbers, the first of which, 
in the September issue, attracted widespread attention. The October article on The History of the 
Yukon Valley by Taliesin Evans, also appealed to the critics as most valuable and interesting. The 
paper in the November number on the scientific aspects of the region, by Professor George Davidson, for 
many years head of the Geodetic and Coast Survey on the Pacific, completes a notable trio of articles on the 
general subject of Alaska. The article by Joaquin Miller in the current number gives a vivid picture 
of actual life on the Klondike. The series will close with practical papers intended to give the best and most 
explicit advice to those intending to start for the new gold region in the spring. 


THE CURRENT NUMBER 


is perhaps the best possible prospectus for the future, as showing what the OVERLAND 
can and will do for “the development of the country ”—its time honored motto. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 
will also be a HOLIDAY NUMBER, filled with pictures, poems, and stories, breathing the 
spirit of the holidays in the environment of the beautiful West Coast, from frozen Alaska, 
with its dreams of gold, to San Diego, with its endless summer. 


FOR TEN CENTS. 


Has It Occurred To You, 


That the bound volume of the OVERLAND, at its reduced price, will make a 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT ? 


Cheap too. For the price of aChristmas Card you can send to an Eastern 
friend, or give to one of your own household, a gift that will give equal 
pleasure to either—a volume of 576 pages, full of beautiful pictures and 
valuable and interesting text. Though a trifle smaller in bulk than pre- 
vious volumes, yet, because of the condensed and beauiiful type now used, 
it contains more matter. Of its quality our exchanges all over the land 
have had words of praise. Here is one of hundreds :— 


Any one who reads faithfully the OVERLAND MONTHLY will in a short time obtain a very comprehensive idea 
of the Pacific Coast, which in so many ways differs from that of the Atlantic. Take, for instance, the articles 
in the August number and observe their wide range. There is Dr. Hudson’s ‘‘Pomo Wampum Makers,” one of 
H. H. Sauber’s “True Tales of the Old West,” Lorenzo Gordin Yates’ “Choice Shells from Santa Barbara Channel,” 
Theodore S. Solomon’s “Unexplored Regions of the High Sierra,” an article by John E. Bennett on “Hunting in 
Southern Oregon,” and an excellent description of the Christian Endeavor Convention by A. B. Coffey, besides 
poems, stories and other articles no less timely and appropriate.—Aome /ourna/l, Boston. 


Price of the Bound Volume, postpaid, in half roan, cloth sides - $1.40 
In Cloth - - - 1.25 


(School Edition, 50 additional.) 
REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION 


General edition | - - - - - - $1.00 
School edition (additional educational matter) 1.50 


N. B.==Put the OVERLAND on your magazine list for 1898. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Magazine 


N order to introduce THE PETERSON MAGAZINE more fully to the readers of 7he 
Overland, The Peterson Co., 235 Stewart building, New York, will send their magazine 
for 1898 and continue your subscription to 7ze Overland one year for only One Dollar 

and Fifty Cents. This offer is unprecedented, even in this era of cheap reading, and for 
liberality, attractiveness and genuine value for the money has never been surpassed. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE has been published continuously for over sixty years. 
| During that period it has been a welcome visitor in hundreds of thousands of American 
| homes. In 1898 it will be better and hrighter than ever. It is a bright, progressive, clean 
and dignified American monthly of more than one hundred pages: its contents embracing. 
literature, art, biography and fiction of the best class. ; 


A GALAXY OF LITERARY STARS 


The fiction in THE PETERSON for 1898 will be furnished OVERL AND \ Both 
== [One 


by the most prominent story tellers of the day. In this 
respect PETERSON will be the equal of any magazine in 


the country. Herewith is a partial list of those who will | 
i contribute during the coming year. ..-AND... Year 
| OCTAVE THANET MARY E. WILKINS for 
| IAN McCLAREN SARA ORNE JEWETT PETERSON 
| FRANK R. STOCKTON STEPHEN CRANE | $I 50 
HARRIET P. SPOFFORD S. R. CROCKETT 
® MRS. BURTON HARRISON H.C. WELLS 


* Send your subscription promptly and we will send you 
Chr istmas Number Free beautiful Christmas PETERSON free. This number will 
contain eighty beautiful illustrations and the stories will be furnished by Frank R. Stockton, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Octave Thanet, Mary E. Wilkins and Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
An elegant cover in two colors, by Elmer E. Garnsey, will add to the attractiveness of 
this issue. 

READ CAREFULLY This offer is open to new or old subscribers of either publication 
If you are already receiving 7he Over/and your subscription will be continued for one year. 


— ONY 


The Two Publications May be Sent to Different 
Addresses if Desired 


: Sample copy of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, six 
Our {@ centsinstamps. We cannotsupply sample copies of any 

3 Pub. Price Both Other publications. ; 

5 Cosmopolitan $1.00 $1.50 & Remit by Registered Letter, Money Order or New 


2 McClure’s = 1.00 1.50 York Draft. 
Munsey’s - 1.00 1.50 & Don’t delay, but send in your order at once so as 
Godey’s~— = 1.00 1.50 @ to be sure of the magnificent Christmas number. 
Scribner’s = 3.00 3.25 & Subscription to THE PETERSON MAGAZINE or Zhe 
Harper’s Mag. 4.00 4.00 & Over/and, separately, one dollar each. You save fifty 
‘© Wk’ly or % cents by taking them together. 
Baz’r . 4.00 4.00 ; Address in all cases: 


OTHER OFFERS 


m We can ve you money on any & 
4 American publication in connection & 
&) with THE PETERSON MAGAZINE. Send & THE PETERSON Cco., 
wus your list for low prices. 
235 STEWERT BLDG., NEW YORK. 


When you “rite, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly,” 
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Overland Monthly, 


Popular Monthly 


25 cts.; $3 a Year, Premium with each Subscription 
Every Month: Over 100 Illustrations, New Cover, Colored Frontispiece, 128 Pages. 


VAST IMPROVEMENTS have been made in this magazine, and THE NEW FEATURES 
} of 1898 will make it even better than ever before. 


($5.co) by February 1, 1898. 


FREE A year’s subscription to the OvFRLAND MONTHLY free to 
* any person sending us subscription to POPULAR MONTHLY 


THE GREAT JACKSON SERIES 


Begun with November number, will continue 
through several months, and will cover the entire 
career of Andrew Jackson. Among the contrib- 
utors are Governor Taylor, of Tennessee; Colonel 
Andrew Jackson, grandson of the General; Cap- 
tain John Allison, of Tennessee; Hon. A. Oakey 
Hall; Captain John M. Tobin and others. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with old and rare portraits of 
“Old Hickory” and prominent people of his time. 


College Articles.—Two more papers in the 
and Colleges,” which began in November, 1896. 


portraits, groups, etc. 
Short Stories. 
been secured for publication in the POPULAR 
MonTHLY. A glance at the Christmas number, 
with stories by FRANK R. STOCKTON, AMELIA E. 
BARR and MARGARET E. SANGSTER, will indicate 
the improvement in the line of fiction. 

A New Serial Story willl follow “The Cats- 
paw,” which will end shortly. 


very successful articles on “ American Universities - 


These will treat of Harvard and Princeton, with © 


Many excellent stories have — 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


A series of illustrated articles on religious 
denominations in America. First paper on “ The 
Baptists,” by Gen. T. J. Morgan, LL.D., See’y Am. 
Baptist Mission Society. Other papers on the 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians and Catholics, written by some one 
prominently identified with each sect. 

Articles of Travel.—This magazine will 
continue its articles on interesting out-of-the-way 
places, liberally illustrated from original sketches 
and photographs. 

For the Boys and Girls each month are 
devoted several pages to short stories, practical 
articles and pictures for younger members of the 
family. Contributions by HoRATIO ALGER, JR., 
EDWARD S. ELLIS, SOPHIE SWETT, and other well- 
known juvenile writers. 

The Departments.—tThe Leslie Portfolio, 
brief, pointed paragraphs, anecdotes, humorous 
sketches, verses, and sharp comment on people 
and things of the day. “The Talks About New 
Books” will point out the features of the chief 
publications. 3 


Additional to the features mentioned there will be many striking and 
original iliustrated articles. 


stamp or coin. 


SPECI AL Mention this publication, and a Specimen copy of the 
modern FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, with 
trated Premium List, sent for 10 cts.: with Beautiful Colored Art Plate 
(12 x 36 inches), ‘‘A Yard of Pansies’’ or ‘‘A Yard of Puppies,’’ 20 cts., 


Send for Descriptive Circulars: New Illustrated Bible; also Life of Gen. R. E. Lee. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 42-44 Bond St., New York. 
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The West and 


SYMPATHIES 


Middle West are 


HE Pacific States are peopled with the sons and daughters of the Middle-West, and 
‘‘The Representative Magazine of the Middle-West”—as the Review of Reviews 
aptly terms the MIDLAND MONTHLY —is full of reading matter and illustrations that 
deeply interest all who have recollections of, and associations with, the Middle-West. 
The MIDLAND’s stories, sketches, illustrated articles, poetry, papers on literature, social 
and economic subjects, War Sketches, Home Themes, Women’s Club Department and 
Editorial Department, its “‘Grant’s Life in the West,” by Colonel Emerson, of Missouri 
(commended by Colonel F. D. Grant and Mrs. Grant), soon to enter upon a description of 
the General’s great campaigns in the West, —all throb with the rich, strong, outdoor 
life of the Prairie States, the Lakes and the Mountains. 3 


The Price of the Midland Monthly is $1.50 a Year 


To introduce this representative magazine to the magazine reading people of 
the Pacific States, its publisher will mail SAMPLE COPIES FREE to all lists sent him 


by letter or postal card. 
A special offer of the MIDLAND MONTHLY, 


From and Including November, 1897, to January, 1899, 


for the Price of a Year’s Subscription $1.50 


is here made that many in the far West, who only know of the MIDLAND by report, 
may have ample time and opportunity to inform themselves as to its value as 
a home-brightener. 

The MIDLAND has for four years held, and will continue to hold, quarterly 
Competitions — jin poetry, stories and sketches — for Cash Prizes, open to all subscribers. 
In each of these competitions the sum of $50.00 is awarded. | . 

It also has a unique and popular monthly Twenty Questions Competition, open to all 
readers everywhere who are under eighteen years of age. 


Address: 


ON BRIGHAM, Publisher Midland Monthly, 
DESMOINES, 


| One in— 
One in— 
One in— 
LITERATURE 
| 
| 
| 
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Overland Monthly. 


The 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4. - 


Six Months, $2 
Three Months, $1 - 
Single Copies, 35c 


The color studies to be given during 
1898 will be superior to any heretofore 
issued, and will embrace an unusual 
variety of the-best subjects by leading 
artists. They will be chosen witha 
view to meeting every purpose, 
whether as models for copying or for 
wall decoration. 

Every number of this oldest and best 
household magazine is lavishly illus- 
trated, and is accompanied by superb 
fac-similes of oil and water-color 
paintings and large extra design sup- 
plements, for all branches of home 
decoration. Subscriptions may begin 
at any time, or your dealer can supply 


eNO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOUT IT 


The 
CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER 

Is now ready 


After many months of labor and 
heavy expense we are enabled to offer 
this season a holiday number which 
is indeed a work of beauty and per- 
fection from cover to cover, and it far 
outdoes all previous attempts. The 
cover is unusually attractive, and its 
pages are filled with beautiful illus- 
trations of high order, many useful 


holiday suggestions, timely informa- 
' tion on art work of various branches, 


and contains, besides,two large design 
supplements in black and white, and 
two exquisite color plates.—A Fair 
Puritan (oil), 15x25, by Percy Moran, 


anda lovely study of Peonies (water 


colors), 13x17, by Paul de Longpre. 
These two celebrated painters are the 
foremost in their respective lines, and 
the superb examples we offer you, 
show their best work, and are worthy 
a handsome frame on any wall. 

This superb number will be sent as 
a Specimen Copy to any address for 
only 25 cents in stamps until the lim- 
ited supply is exhausted. Do not de- 


_lay.in sending for this beautiful 
_ Christmas number. Every OVERLAND 


beautiful October, 


reader should have a copy. 

For $1.00 we will send you the 
November and 
December numbers, with all the mag- 
nificent color plates, aLd you will have 
the privelege of remitting $7.00 with- 
in two weeks (with mention of this 
advertisement) and get full benefit of 
our combination offer; or 

For $2.00 we will send you The Art 
Interchange for six months, beginning 
October, 1897, with allthe color plates 
and give you the privilege of remit- 
ting $6 within two months (with men- 
tion of this advertisement) and get 
= benefit of our great combinaiion 
offer. 


Art INTERCHANGE 


IS unrivaled Monthly Home and Art Magazine occupies to-day the 
foremost position in the completeness, reliability and thoroughness of 
its numerous practical departments—embracing every branch of art 


For 1898 will ex- 
cel, in every de- 
partment, all 

former volumes. 


workand home decoration. This enviable position is the result of twenty 
years’ untiring efforts and study, on the part of the publishers, to meet the 


wants of its patrons, and, durin 
excellence will be maintaine 


the coming year, the high standard of 
throughout. 


Many new features are 


promised for = which we have not space to mention here, which have 
or 


been arranged 


regardless of expense. 


The following embrace some ot the valuable departments: 


+ 


A Fair Puritan. 
OIL COLORS. 
(Size 15x25 inches:) 
BY 


PERCY MORAN 


This beautiful picture will 
be given with the Christmas 
number of THE ART 


INTERCHANGE, together 


with a superb study of Peon- 
ies in water colors (size 
13x17), by Paul de Longpré. 


SS 


Decorative Art, 
Illustration, 

Biographies of Artists, 
Sketching, 
Wood-Carving, 

Home Decoration, 

China Painting, 
Architectural Plans, 
Painting (oil and water colors), 
Pyrography, 

Art Criticism, 

Artistic de 
EMBROIDERY, 

Art Notes and News, etc. 


Subscribe Now for 1898. 


THE FOLLOWING UNUSUAL OFFERS 
are made to every OVERLAND reader 
subscribing for 1898: 

For $4.00 (sent direct to us) you will 
receive The Art Interchange for 1898, 
and will get in addition, FREE, the 
October, November and December 
numbers, accompanied by all the 
beautiful color and other supple- 
meuts. By taking advantage of this 
offer now you get 15 months, which 
include our Thanksgiving, Xmas and 
other specially attractive numbers, 
for $4—with all the color picturesand 
design supplements. 

Or, for $8, (sent direct to us) you will 
secure advantageof the following un- 
precedented combination offer which 
we have been able to arrange for, for 
the benefit of all literary and art lov- 
ing people: 

or $8.00 past direct to us) you will 
receive The Art Interchange beginning 
October, 1397 and for a full year from 
January, 1898, also The Century maga- 
zine for a full year, and in addition, 
by express, prepaid 
Century Gallery of One Hundred Por- 
traits,’’—a sumptuous and most ex- 
travagant work prepared without 
regard to expense by the Century vo. 


_The price of this superb work is $7.50. 


In this offer you getit FREE. SUB- 
SCRIBE NOW. THIS OFFER IS 
LIMITED. Tothose wishing to know 
more of this offer before subscribing, 
a detailed circular will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Remember: 


THE ART INTERCHANCE 
for one yearis $4.00. “The 


Century for one year, 
$4.00. “The Century Cal- 
lery of Portraits,’ $7.50. 
The Oct., Nov., and Dec., 


(1897) Nos. of the ART IN- 
TERCHAN CE, $1.00—Total, 
$16.50. You all foronly 
$8.00 by remitting at once 
direct to us. 


OUR 1898 CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO 


152 West 23d Stre: 
NEW YORK. 
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A Edited by OPIE READ 
774, PREMIUM LIST FORNEW SUBSCRIBERS 


A CARTER’S MONTHLY is a high grade maga- 
DSM zine, the fact that OPIE READ is editor being 
sufficient proof of its literary excellence. Each 
month is printed 140 pages of high class illustrated 
literature and fiction. A specialty is made of illus- ; 
trated short stories, six of which appear each month. 


The publisher is determined to increase the 
circulation of CARTER’S MONTHLY to 350,000 and to 
aid him in this object offers a list of premiums un- 
paralled in liberality. We want everybody talking 
and working for CARTER’S MONTHLY and will pay 
them liberally for doing so. ‘The subscription price 
is One Dollar a Year. We give a partial list of 
premiums, but by sending 70 cents for sample copy 
of magazine we will mail you our catalogue of prem- 
iums, listing over 300 premiums. Send for sample 
copy at once. 

For 1 Subscription—Pearl handled,Pocket Knife, Silver Trim- 
med Pocket Book, genuine Richter or Hohner Harmonicas, 14-in. Bis- 
que Dressed Doll, Complete with Hat and Shoes, Notural Hair and 


Jointed Bodies, Combination 29in. Doll Carriage. Boy’s Tool Chest, 
Musical Top, Metal Shell Drum, Portable Blackboard, Gold Rings. 

For 2 Subscriptions-—Accordion,Silver Trimmed Piccalo, Ebony 
Regulation Fife; One Air Music Box, Upright Steam Engine, 16in. 
Bisque Dressed Doll, with closing eyes, 8 Key Steinway Piano. 

For 3 Subscriptions—Riding Bridle, Mandolin Case, leather 
bound, flannel lined; Printing Press with complete outfit Kickin 
Mule Savings Bank, 14x20 Iron Axled Express Wagon, Oak Schoo 
Desk and Blackboard combined, Zar Kodak, 16in. Banquet Lamp 
with decorated globe, Satin Engraved Silver Cake Basket. 

For & Subscriptions—Walnut or Marple Mandolin, 16in. Wheel 
Velocipedes, 5 ft. Hook and Ladder Wagon, Lincoln Kodak, 10in. solid 
Rubber Wringer, Crown Jewel Carpet Sweeper, Five o’clock Tea Stand, 
Sterling Silver Hair or Cloth Brush, Fancy Mantle Clock, Set Koger 
Bros. Table Spoons, Center fire Squirrel Rifle. 


If any agent prefers, we will yive cash instead 
of premiums. Address all communications to 


CARTERS MONTHLY 
JOHNCARTERPublisher 168-163 La Salle St-Chie 
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The OVERLAND’S “Missing 


THE SENTENCE IS TAKEN FROM A NEW ENGLAND CLASSIC---A STORY BY AN 
AMERICAN AUTHOR, WHOSE NAME IS A HOUSEHOLD WORD, AND IS AS FOLLOWS: 
ae had fled away from these two wanderers.” 
Guess what word should You cannot lose anything 
go in the above sentence if you enter this contest; 
where the dash is, and send for whether you win the 


it with One Dollar for a 
year’s subscription to the 7-4 
Overland Monthly. If you 

find it in the book, send it Nie ine: 
the same way, but don’t tell 
us or anybody else what the twenty-nine years ago, has 
book is. Let your friends sold for Three Dollars 


guess it for themselves. a year. 


At the close of the competition an envelope, which has been deposited 
in the Anglo-Californian Bank of San Francisco, will be opened, and the 
sentence given, with full title of the book, chapter and page, in the suc- 
ceeding number of the OVERLAND. The prize of $1,000 will then be given, 
by certified check, to the person who has correctly supplied the missing 
word in the sentence : 


‘* The had fled away from these two wanderers.” 

In making your answer, , you need not write the entire sentence. It will be enough to say, 
‘* the missing word is 

As the seitnanisiliia are received, Io per cent will be put into the 
prize fund, and when the fund reaches the sum of $1,000 the award will be 
made. If there is more than one correct answer, the prize will be equally 
divided among thuse who supply the missing word. Do not wait to 
send your guess, but doit now. An extra $50 will be given to the first 
subscriber who sends the missing word. 

Keep this in mind, and send vour answer with a dollar for a year’s subscription. Remem- 
ber that 10 per cent of all subscriptions goes to the successful subscribers. If you are the only one 
who sends the correct word, you will get $1,000. If there are four others who also send the correct {f 
answer, you will each receive $200. If you wish to have more than one chance to win this prize, WV 
you may send as many subscriptions as you like, and the extra magazines will be forwarded to any 
address you furnish. But be sure and write your own name and address on each separate answer, 
so that we may know that the prize goes to you and not to the friends to whom you are giving the 
extra magazines. 

THE ONLY CONDITION for entering this contest is that your an- 
swer shall be sent in the same envelope as your subscription of one dollar. 
No exception will be made to this rule. The answet must be sent in the iden- 
tical envelope which brings your money for a year’s subscription to the OVER- 


LAND MONTHLY. Address all orders to the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


Sacramento and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco 


cash prize or not, you will 
get a year’s subscription to 
Crom the greatest of Western 
ita) Magazines, which, since its 
foundation by Bret Harte, 
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Literature 


“My heart’s congratulations to you in the wholesome and vital 
method of your magazine. An impulse renewed every month to 
sound thought and good letters among our people.”—MosEs Coit 
TYLER, New York. 


Current Literature 


ele) 
fo) 


° 
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“T consider it to be the best there is on earth in its field.”— 
HERBERT J. KRUMM, Pontiac, III. 


Current Literature | 


J 


“T am delighted to see how good it is. What a blessing if we 
could diffuse good literature among our people and make them 
hate trash.”—THOMAS DAWSON, Kean, N. Y. 


Current Literature 


“TI think that CURRENT LITERATURE must be a blessing to the 
world.”—Mrs. 8S. W. POWELL, West Beckett, Mass. 


Current Literature 


° 


0 


“The classifications and departments of this magazine make it 
one of the most instructive periodicals a busy man can carry 
with him.”—Boston Globe of recent date. 


Current Literature 


(a) 


_“* Pull of interesting and instructive matter . . not easily found 
elsewhere.”—J. COLYER, Department Public Instruction, Brooklyn. 


Current Literature 
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“It is entitled to the literery right of way.”—REV. THOMAS s. 
HUBERT, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Current Literature 
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Bryant Building, 55 41. Y. Gity 


Sample free if this advertisement is mentioned. Otherwise send 25 cents for the current number. 
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Overland Monthly. 


Founded by E. LITTELL Ih 1644. 


ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 


articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 
————————— American Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 


“AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 


THE LIVING AGE, Reproduces without abridgment the ablest 


This novel, in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDEsS, 


- aroused the greatest interest, attracting 


the attention of litterateurs both in 
France and England. A vivid portrayal 
of life in a French industrial town, it is 
interesting alike as a social study, and 


as a realistic, yet delicate story of 


modern life. 


Its literary and ethical qualities are 
so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTER- 
AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
Epoch-Making Story.” 

THE LONDON ATHENZUM character- 
izes it ‘‘a work of fine and searching 
analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
a perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
sesses no disquieting element.”’ 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 


Free - “*WITH ALL HER HEART.” | 


To all New Subscribers to The Living 
Age for 1898, will be sent Free the eight 
numbers of 1897 containing the first in- 
stalments of 


‘‘WITH ALL HER HEART.” 


Choicest ——_ 

; Literature at Club Prices. 
For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
Magazine (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar ) 
sent for a year; or, for $8.00 THE LIv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s magazine. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 


OZA MACArCN z= 


| Represents every department of Knowledge ant Progress. 


MAS 
T SHAR TIN GE 
1844 1898 
GREATESDINTE 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


By His Son. Two Volumes. Cloth, $10.00 Net 


The First Edition This. the most 


phy since Lock- 
October 12 Tite of 


Scott, comprises many hitherto un- 
published poems, letters, and the 


“Two salient 


points strike the 
of. this 


October 23 memoir. One is 
that it is uniformly fascinating, so 
rich in anecdote and marginalia as to 


The Second Edition 


‘‘The chief 
was ready worth of the 
November 19 00k.of course, 

1s itS minute 

and illuminating portrayal of Ten- 
nyson uimself. Its value is only less 


The Third Edition 


ersonal recollec- hold the attention for the glimpses 
Postponed of old friends, | ‘‘Uniformly with the power of a ‘‘Minute and illu- of 
from such as Professor | fascinating novel. In the next | Mimating.’’— The men of his time. 
October 6 Tvndall, Mr. Aubrey | 7 Tribune, place it has been put | 2vening Transcript, Both make it a 
Vere de Vere, Mr. Lecky, Professor | NEW York together with con- Boston, Mass. biography that is 
Palgrave, etc. summate tact, if not with academic | likely to be more than the book of 

The portraits and views illustrating | art. . . It is faultless in its dig- | one ear, or two.’’ 

t are uncommonly fine. nity.’’ 


‘“‘Eastly the biography, not only of the year, but of the decade.’’-—The New York Times. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life 


By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M. P., author of “A History of 
Our Own Times,” ‘‘The Four Georges,’’ etc. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00. 

The story of Mr. Gladstone’s life is of necessity, be- 
cause of the prominent — which he held during 
so many years, to some degree a History of Kngland for 
those decades. 


The Old Santa Fé Trail 


By Col. HENRY INMAN, late of the U.S. Army. With eight 
full-page Photogravures from sketches by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON, besides numerous initials, tailpieces, etc. in which appear 


The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning © 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price, $4.00 | 
Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON 


Simple, natural letters telling of the life of an observ- | 
ant woman among many most interesting people and | 
stirriug events. 


Cloth Extra 
Medium 


The Story of a 


Great views of points of special interest along the trail, portraits of 
famous government scouts, trappers, Indians, etc. There is 
Highway also a Map of the Trail and a portrait of Col. Inman, The book Octavo. Price, $3.50 


is full of thrilling stories of Indian fighting, of the Mexican 
War, and of the mountain hunters. 


OLD ENGLISH LOVE SONGS A Companion to OLD ENGLISH BALLADS 
Cloth. Price, $2.00 On which The Nation commented: 
W. MABIK, by whom also the selec- “‘A most charming book, of the very 
tion is made. Limited Edition, $5.00 best Old English and Scotch ballads.”’ 
Both volumes are illustrated and decorated by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Italian Novel: CORLEONE 


‘“‘The mere ‘story’ is of absorbing interest and possesses the 
transcendent merit that even a blasé or veteran reviewer is 
altogether unable to foresee the conclusion Our author 
has created one of the strougest situations wherewith we are 
acquainted, either inthe novelorthedrama.. . 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 


With an Introduction by HAMILTON 


In Two Volumes 
Cloth. Price, $2.00 


Completing the 


Saracinesca Series 


In the Permanent Way 
SHORT STORIES OF LIFE IN INDIA 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of ‘‘Ou the Face of 
the Waters ’’ etc. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 

Of an earlier volume of short stories, the New York Sun 
said: ‘ Mrs. Steele does not introduce us to, but into, her 
chiracters. We do not look at them, but with them 
We think their thoughts, suffer with them and are 
merry withthem. We know them from the inside, not 
the outside.’’ 


TALES OF 1812 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50 


| 

| By JAMES BARNES. 

| A liveiy series of sketches of the troublesome times of 
| 1812; a good means of arousing interest in the hi tory of 
| the war in which the sailor played so great a part, hence 
| a valuable addition to any library consulted by young 


people. 
Singing Verses for Children 


With Music and Illustrations in Color. Verses by LypIA AVERY COONLEyY. Illustrations and Colored Borders by 
ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. Music by FREDERIC W. ROOT, ELEANOR SMITH. JESSIE L. GAYNOR, and FRANK H. ATKIN- 
SON, JR. The verses are simple and natural, full of the pleasures of child-life, out-door, indoor, bright and varied. 

Songs and [iusic ‘Never in the history of this city’s literature and art has there Every Page Specially 

with Pictures and been produced a work equalling the exquisite volume of verse illus- esigne 

Decorative Burders’ t:ation and music just issued.— Evening Post, Chicago.”’ Cloth, 4to, $2.00 ne 


Citizen Bird Neighbors 
en ey er Out-door studies in the United St.tes. By ERNEST 
Scenes from bird lifein plain English. By MABEL O. JyGeRSoLL, author of “Country Cousins,” efc. Crown 
WRIGHT and Dr. Cours. Fifth thousand. o¢tavo. Cloth. Price $1.50 
Cloth $1.so met. Illustrated from nature by Louls “This book will appeal to all who love animals. The 
AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


book is written in an admirable style, and with bright- 

“There is no other book in existance so well fitted for mess and vivacity. It is in all respects a most welcome 
arousing and directing the interest that all children of book In the club, in the libraries, and among 
any sensibility feel toward the birds.’’—Chicayo Tribune. 


the treasures of the growing boy no less.’’— Hartford Post. 
Send for the Iilustrated Christmas Catalogue, issued by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL 
WAYFARING TIEN 


By EpNA LYALL, author of ‘‘Donovan,”’ “We Two,” “‘Doreen,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

‘‘Miss Lyall’s novel is one of unflagging interest, written in that clear, virile style, with its gentle humor and 
dramatic effectiveness, that readers well know and appreciate. ‘ Wayfaring Men’ isa literary tonic to be warmly 
welcomed and cheerfully commended as an antidote to much of the unhealthy, morbid, and enervating fiction of the 
day.’’—Press, Philadelphia. 


DREAMS AND GHOSTS | THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC 
By ANDREW LANG. Crown, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, A Romance. By S. LEVETT Yeats, author of ‘The 
Gilt Top, xiv-314 pages, $2.00 ——- of savelli,’’ etc., etc. 12mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 
‘‘An excellent tale of adventure, which does not borrow 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY merely from the trappings of historical actors, but 
By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, Cloth, 236 pages, $3.00. which denotes a keen knowledge of human nature 
and a shrewd insight into the a of human 
° motives. Nothing so stirring and exciting has come 
PARABLES; FOR SCHOOL and HOME to us since ‘A Gentleman of France’ or ‘Under the 
Red Robe.’’’—The Bookma:., New York. 


By WENDELL P. GARRISON. With 21 engravings on 


Wood by Gustave Kruell. Square Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
extra, $1.25. _ The Water of the. Wondrous Isles 
. A Romance. By WILLIAM MorRRIS. Printedin old style. 
WORDSWORTH (Selection S) | Large Crown 8vo, Buckram, x-s53 pages, $2.50. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons, | 
A. R.A. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt edges, THE KING’S STORY BOOK 
Being Historical collected of Roman- 
tic Literature in illustration of the Reigns of English 
BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN Monarchs from the Conqueror to William IV. Edited 
Edited by H. F. Wirson, M. A. A set of volumes illus- by GEORGE 
with photogravure frontispiece and 21 full page illus- 
trating the growth and expansion of the Queen’s trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, extra, Gilt top, $2.00. 


Empire, as shown in the lives of the soldiers and 
Solumme will contain the best portrait obtainable ofits | THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS 
the And Kindred Papers. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIc- 
1. SIR WALTER RALEIGH; The British Dominion extra 


of the West. By MARTIN A. S. HUME. Crown 8vo. 
With portrait and two maps, 450 pages, $1.50. [Ready NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD 


2 SIR THOFMAS MAITLAND; The [lasters of the 
Mediterranean. By WALTER FREWEN LORD. Iva Kildare: A Matrimonial Problem 
[In the Press. By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD. Author of the ‘‘Matchmaker,”’ 


*,* Other volumes in preparation. “Mr. Smith,’’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 338 pages, $1.50. 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROMANCES 


Fdited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, with introductions and notes designed to illustrate the historical continuity of the 
series, costumes, weapons, and other characteristics of the particular period, etc. 


HAROLD: Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings.’’ Large Crown 8vo, with 15 etree 
| eady. 
W LLIAM L: f[lacfarlane’s ‘‘Camp of Refuge.’’ Large Crown 8vo, with 20 illustrations, $1.50. heady. 


*,.* Other volumesin preparation. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK | THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numerous illustrations " Illustrated in color. By FLORENCE K. UPTON. Words 
by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt | by BERTHA UPTON. Oblong 4to, boards, $2.00. Uni- 
edges, $2.00. form with ‘‘The Adventures of Two Dutch Dolls,’’ and 


*: The Goiliwogg s Bicycle club.”’ 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK 
none by se a. hehe 66 plates and other il- The Adventures of Three Bold Babes 
By S. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. With 24 colored plates and 


HERE THEY ARE | 24 outline pictures. Oblong 4to, $1.50. ! 
More Stories. By JAMES F. SULLIVAN, author of “The THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN 


Flame Flower,’ etc. With nearly 1oo illustrations 
by the author. Crown 8 vo, Cloth, Ornamental Gilt A story. By EpITH H. FOWLER, author cf ‘‘ The Young 
top, $1.50. Pretenders.’’ With 24 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post paid, on receipt of Price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 9-93 fifth Ave. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


Important Holiday Publications 


HEIRLOOMS IN MINIATURES 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. With a chapter on Miniature Painting by Emily Drayton 
Taylor. With frontispiece in color and over one hundred and twenty-five finely executed 
reproductions of the best examples of Colonial, Revolutionary and modern miniature painters 


Ornamental buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; three-quarters levant, $6.00. 

Anne Hollingsworth Wharton has produced a volume on Miniatures, their painters, and the distinguished old 
families who possessed them, which will fascinate readers who have hitherto dealt only with the more homely side 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary eras. The volume is full of effective reproductions of miniature likenesses of the 
past generations, and it is rendered of present value to the many now engaged in this exquisite art by a chapter on 
the technique of miniature painting by Emily D. Taylor, whose lovely work has recently been crowned by appear- 
ance in the Paris Salon. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND MANNERS IN COLONIAL TIMES 


By Sydney George Fisher. Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous head and tail 
sketches in each volume. Twovolumes. Satine, in a box, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, 


$6.00 
| ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE AND FOREST LIBRARY 
TRAVELS IN A TREE TOP THE FREEDOM OF THE FIELDS 


With a frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens, and three photogravures in each volume. Two 
volumes in a box. Buckram, extra, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. Sold separately 


. WITH FEET TO THE EARTH 


By Charles M. Skinner, Author of ‘‘ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc. Buckram, 
ornamental, gilt top. deckle edges, $1.25. 


PICTURESQUE BURMA, PAST AND PRESENT 


By Mrs. Ernest Hart. Illustrated with upwards of eighty reproductions of photographs and 
sketches, including many full-page pictures, about twelve photogravures, and two maps. 
Super-royal 8vo. Cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, gilt top, $7.50. Published in connection 
with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.. London. | | ? 


LIFE OF WAGNER 


By Houston Stuart Chamberlain. Illustrated with many photogravures, portraits, scenes from 
the operas, etc. Royal octavo. Handsomely bound, $7.50. Published in connection with > 
Messrs J. M. Dent & Co., London. | 


WORKS OF FRANCOIS RABELAIS 


Translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter Motteux, with the notes of Duchat, Ozell, and 
others. Introduction and revision by Alfred Wallis. A New Edition. Five volumes. 
16mo. Cloth, $5.00; half calf or half morocco, $12.50. Published in connection with Gib- 
bings & Co., London. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and extended by the addition of passages omitted 
from former editions. Four volumes. [Illustrated after Leloir. Cloth, $4.00; half 
morocco, $10.00 Published in connection with Gibbings & Co., London. 


Upon receipt of card mentioning OVERLAND MONTHLY, we will 
take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT ComPANY, 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia 
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THE AUTHENTIC | 


A Choice Gift 


for Christmas and other occasions. 


In its various attractive bindings it makes 


Websters “Es... 
Dictionary 


The International is a thorough revision of the Unabridged, the purpose 
of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which 
in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence 
of scholars and of the general public. 

The International has been warmly commended.by members of the United 
States Supreme Court, by all the State Supreme Courts, by all State Super- 


UNABRI 
Ssgernar0 | 4 intendents of Schools, and by eminent authors and educators almost without 
a ’ number. It is recognized as the standard authority by the United States Govern- 
ami) fF ment Printing Office, and is the standard to which nearly all schoolbooks adhere. 


IT IS CONSIDERED THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE, 


BECAUSE words are given in their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
BECAUSE the pronunciation is indicated by the diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
BECAUSE the etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of development. 
BECAUSE the definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
BECAUSE excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity characterizes its every department. 


pay Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & Cc. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


The most Sensible and . Valuable (GHRISTMAS PRESENT you can make to your best friend is 


FUNK & WAGNALL’S NEW 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENCLISH LANCGUACE 


T embodies many new principles in lexicography. _Contains 2338 quarto pages; nearly 

5,000 illustrations, made expressly for this work, including full page color plates by 
Prang & Co.; 301,865 vocabulary terms—more than twice the number of terms in any 
other single-volume or two-volume dictionary, and 75,000 more than in any other 


dictionary of the language. 


(&@- Send for Beautiful Souvenir and sample pages. Mailed free. 


D. BRONSON & Co. 


No. 933 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Violinists ou- 
Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE). 


It contains historical sketches of the 
old masters of Cremona and Brescia from 
1540; illustrated; with fac-simile labels, 
alsoa descriptive list of old violins possess- 
ing the pure mellow tone. costing from $25 

o $5.600. A forma! Certificate of Genuine- 
ne with each violin. Several Violins sent 
on selection when desired. 


LYON & HEALY, Adams and Wabash Sts., Chicago. 


‘A Set; 


As. Kte., am ong 
The Watch ‘Solid 
Silver and a little beauty as 
well asa perfect timekeeper, 
Gentlemen’s Watch, same 
amount; or sell 10 lbs. for a 
Camera: 75 lbs. for a Bicycle: 90 
lbs.for a ‘Sewing Machine; 26 Ibs. 
fora Mandolin ; 13 Ibs. for a Toilet 


for a pair of Skates. Send 
etc. 
Ww. 


25 lbs. for a Tea Set; 8 lbs. 


(Wept. 39, Springfied, 
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CF. Weber & Co. 
Raciftc Club 


Jduild: 
Cor. Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco, 


California CHURCH FURNITURE. 
ALSO OPERA CHAIRS, ETC. 


125 Temple St., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
550 Pettygrove St., Portland, Or. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE . 
BLACKBOARDS.. . . 
SCHOOL APPARATUS 
|| AND SUPPLIES. . . 
| BANK AND OFFICE 

|| FURNITURE .... 


Send for Catalogues 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE BIBLE 


By MyLeEs Enpicotr. Vol. I. With Illustrations from 
- Doré and other eminent artists. Price, Bds., 40 
cents. Cloth, 60 cents. 7 


How to give to our children a knowledge of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures without their style 
becoming monotonous to the child—quaint and beauti- 
ful as that style may be--or without trespassing upon the 
theological domain, has been attempted many times 
without success. Either too much of the Old Testament 
phraseology has been retained or the sectarian has 
cropped out here and there. We believe this author has 
solved the difficulty in these volumes under the title of 
** Stories from the Bible.’’ He has preserved much of 
the quaintness of the Old Testament style, and all of its 
beauty and simplicity. Moreover, permeating the whole, 
is the dramatic force so prominent in the Bible. The 
children of our schools hav2 now the opportunity to read 
together or to have read to them the history of the 
remarkable development of the Hebrew 1ace, and the 
Story of the Christ and the Acts of the Apostles as told 
in the New Testament, without prejudice tothe doctrines 
of the sects. This certainly is a thing devoutly to be 
wished, and that object we believe we have attained. 
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SEA FISHING IN CALIFORNIAN WATERS 


HE GAME fish to be de- 
scribed in this article 
are, the tuna, the king 

salmon, the albicore, the yel- 
low tail, the black bass, or 
Jew fish, the halibut, the 
bonito, and the barracuda. 
These — taken, be it under- 
stood, with rod and reel — 
furnish the sportsman a max- 
imum of entertainment. Other 
fish, smelt, mackerel, flounder, 
surf fish, rock cod, et hoc genus 
omne, present claims to the angler’s con- 
sideration, but these claims will find due 
recognition at my hands elsewhere. 

I am aware that a certain prejudice lurks 
in the hearts of fly-fishermen against those 
who go down to the sea with spoon, jig, 
and savory sardine. This prejudice I shall 
endeavor to remove. But I admit frankly 
that such fly-fishing as may be found in 
northern California and British Columbia, 
where the rivers, cool and pellucid, flow 
swiftly through primeval forests, where 
the pine and the hemlock sigh their lullabies 
above foaming rapids, where a stout trout 
puts to the proof the angler’s utmost. skill, 
where the fly must be cast with fairy-like 


delicacy and precision,— such fly-fishing, I © 


emphatically declare, soars into the empy- 
rean of sport, unrivaled, unapproachable. 
but the cream of fly-fishing can be skimmed 
but by few. And the art as practised 
upon most of the lukewarm streams of 
Southern California is bastard and degener- 
ate, exacting neither ability nor strategy. 
To yank troutlets by the hundred into a 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


barley sack, whether in season or out of 
season, may tickle the taste of a counter- 
jumper, but it is not sport. 

Nor is it sport to hire a power launch 
and a boatman, to scour up and down 
amongst schools of yellow tail, bonito, and 
barracuda, with twenty hand lines out astern, 
to fill barrels with fish that are left to rot 
on the beach, or thrown back, dead, into 
the ocean, to stand in front of the camera 
with hecatombs of the slain behind you,— 
silent witnesses of your shame and cruelty, 
—this is not sport, nor fun, nor folly, but 
wanton and inexcusable crime. 

And this crime, beneath the aegis of 
sport, is committed daily, nay hourly, at 
Santa Catalina island! 

A few gentlemen — the gods be praised! 
— insist upon and practise the rigor of the 
game. They use the finest lines, the light- 
est rods, and in short, give their quarry 
what is his lawful due—fair play. The 
strength of the tackle should depend upon 
the size.of the fish. A sportsmar will approve 
the golden rule of a “minute to the pound.” 
For instance, in trolling for yellow tail the 
cuttyhunk line should be of fifteen ply; 
without putting undue strain upon this it 
is almost impossible to kill a fifteen pound 
fish in less than a quarter of an hour; a 
thirty pounder, in like manner, would keep 
one busy for thirty minutes. Some fish, of 
course, are more game than others, but the 
rule, in the majority of cases, holds good. 
In Florida, fishing for tarpon, the man who 
uses a line heavier than sixteen ply is 
voted a pariah; at Catalina, fishing for 
tuna, twenty-four ply line has alone with- 
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stood the terrific rushes and plunges of this 
prince of the Pacific. When he sounds and 
sulks he must be lifted, hence the necessity 
of stout tackle; but so far, only fifteen of 
these giants have been taken, further ex- 
perience may modify our conclusions. 

The first tuna killed with rod and reel 
was taken by my friend, Mr. Morehouse of 
Pasadena, last summer. This season, so 
far, fourteen have come to the gaff. Mr. 
W. Greer Campbell, an enthusiastic fisher- 
man, has devoted six weeks to the tuna, and 
deservedly holds the record. -Mr. Camp- 
bell assured me that the tuna is a gamer 
and stronger fish than the tarpon. The 


- following excerpt from an article written 


by Professor Charles F. Holder for the Cos- 
mopolitan magazine, and published less than 
eighteen months ago, is worth quoting.— 


The activity of the tuna is only comparable to the 
tarpon. I have seen them leap ten or fifteen feet into 
the air, while they have been known to jump over the 
boats in pursuit of them. Sportsmen from the East 
have devoted weeks to this fish, hoping to win fame 
and honor by taking one on the rod, but so far the 
tuna has harvested the rods, reels, and lines, and is 
still master of the situation. 


My brother and | fished patiently for this 
high muck-a-muck.of the mackerel tribe, 
and lost many sets of hooks, much line, and 
some solid flesh. Finally, using the same 
rod and reel that had done such effective 


work in Mr. Campbell’s hands, and in the 


company of James Gardner, Mr. Campbell’s 
boatman, I succeeded in bringing a tuna to 
the gaff that scaled one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. The fish was on for one hour 
and five minutes. During that time he 
never rested once,—nor did I. He taxed 
all my powers of endurance; he rushed here 
and there with the speed and strength of 
a wild Texan steer; he sounded and sulked; 
he charged us again and again; he broke 
water; and he died like a true gladiator, 
when he was unable to strike another blow 
for freedom! 

I watched an Homeric struggle betwen 
another titan and Mr. Morehouse, a fight 
that lasted four hours and a half. The 
fish had distinctly the best of it from first 
to last, and when the line parted left his 
opponent hors de combat. My brother Guy 
fought a tuna for three hours and a half, 
and lost him at the supreme moment of 
gaffing. This gallant fish towed the boat, 
at a conservative estimate, at least eight or 
nine miles! Jim, who is a member of the 


Ananias Club, says fifteen miles. He was 
hooked in Avalon harbor; he towed the boat 
to Banning bay and back; thence to the 
farther point of Pebbly beach and back; 
then he put bravely to sea. When the line 
broke we hastened to our breakfast as fast 
as the launch could go, but we were fifty- 
five minutes in reaching our moorings! 
You fish for tarpon at anchor, the bait 
resting upon the bottom; you troll for tuna 
at full speed, sitting in a boat towed by a 
launch. When the fish strikes, the boat- 


‘man lets go of the painter and seizes the 


oars; upon his promptness and skill hang 
success and failure. If he can stop his boat 
and set her going in the wake of the tuna 
before your line has run out, if — this feat 
being successfully accomplished — he never 
once relaxes his vigilance, if, in a word, he 
does his part as boatman effectively and 
coolly, and if you, on the other hand, thor- 
oughly understand your business and can 
estimate justly the strength of your tackle, 
then, even then, the chances of bringing 
the quarry to the steel are against you. 

Tuna may be caught at Catalina (possibly 
elsewhere, but I can obtain no reliable in- 
formation upon this- point) from May to 
November, but Mr. Campbell considers June 
the bestmonth. They feed voraciously upon 
flying fish, driving them, as do the seals, into 
small bays and inlets. And the authorities 
agree that it is prudent to fish for tuna as 
near the kelp as possible, in shallow water. 
Hooked in deep water, he may sound at 
once, and then nothing finer than a ship’s 
cable would suffice tostop him. Unlike the 
monstrous Jew fish, he loves blue water, 
and as a rule puts to sea as soon as he feels. 
the barb. If, unhappily, he should seek 
sanctuary in the kelp, the line must break. 
The bait used is a flying fish about fourteen 
inches long. Astout hook pierces the head, 
another, attached to the first with piano 
wire, is sewn to the belly; a trace of wire a 
yard long and a stout brass swivel complete 
the lure, which should be attached to the 
line by means of a clove hitch and a bow- 
line. Piano wire rusts rapidly in salt water, 
the prudent sportsman, therefore, will buy 
vaseline and see personally that it is liber- 
ally used. By this means a catastrophe 
may be avoided. ‘These hooks are provided 
by James Gardner. 

The rods, reels, and lines, must be of su- 
perlative quality. A ten-ounce split bam- 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY POUNDS 


boo rod should be bound with whipcord to 
within three feet of the tip, the reel — an 
Kdwin Vom Hofe reel is the best —should 
hold three hundred yards of wet line, and 
the line must be reeled on wet. Dry 
line, moistened by the impact of wet line, 
is likely to expand at a critical moment, 
and thereby clog disastrously the reel’s 
action. 

The tuna feeds early and late, but so far 
nearly all the fish have been hooked be- 
tween four and five A.M. The boatman’s 
charges are reasonable. Four dollars will 
cover a single expedition: two dollars and 
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a half to the owner of the launch, one dol 
lar and a half to the boatman. 

The illustration gives no idea of the tuna’s 
superlative beauty. He belongs to the 
mackerel family — no handsomer fish can 
be found— and wears its blue and silver 
livery. Freshly killed, he gleams with an 
iridescence that may be compared to the 
sheen of mother of pearl, or abalone shell. 
The scales are beneath the outer skin, and 
the pectoral and dorsal fins are provided 
with wondrous sheaths. For speed, strength, 
and comeliness, he cannot be excelled. 

The king salmon stands next to the tuna 


>) 
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in my affections, and may be taken with rod 


and reel in a dozen different localities on 
the Pacific coast, but seldom south of Santa 
Barbara. Monterey bay is a. famous hunt- 
ing ground. At Santa Cruz are found boat- 
men, tackle, bait, and in the season, dozens 
of enthusiastic fishermen. My brothers and 
I have caught numbers of these fine fish off 
Port Harford. They vary in size from 
eighteen to forty pounds. Sir Richard Mus- 
grave, I believe, holds the record with a 
monster of seventy pounds taken with rod 
and reel last year at the mouth of the Camp- 
bell river. A cast of this salmon can be 
seen in the museum at Victoria, and no less 
august a paper than the Spectator chronicled 
its capture. 

The bait is a fresh sardine, or failing 


QUINNAT OR KING SALMON 


Raschen, after Photo 


that, a large spoon. The rod should be 
light, stiff, and not too short; the reel 
should hold not less than five hundred feet 
of fifteen ply cuttyhunk line. The author- 
ities disagree as to the use of a sinker, but 
no rule can be laid down. I use a light 
sinker, and instruct my boatman to pull 
slowly in and around the schools of sardines, 
herrings, and anchovies, upon which the 
salmon feed. Failing in these tactics, I 
have substituted a heavier sinker, and trolled 
below the schools of bait; the salmon have 
then bitten freely. Of their comings and 
goings knoweth no man with certainty. 
December, January, February, and March, 
are the best months, but, like wapiti, 
they shift their quarters with exasperating 
swiftness. Instruct your boatman to wire 
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you the news of their advent, and lose not 
a moment in taking the next train to the 
fishing ground. 

I think sea salmon fishing is especially to 
be commended because the fish visits this 
State during the dullest season. of the year. 
(1 speak, of course, from a sportsman’s 
point of view.) And they bite freely dur- 
ing the day. Early rising is quite unne- 
cessary. Moreover, the hills and vales of 
California are wearing Spring’s. mantle; 
even in December the bleak, brown slopes of 
the Coast range begin to glow with tender 
tints, and the turbulent trade winds are 


mark the superb proportions that are his 
insignia of royalty. Light corruscates from 
his silvery scales as from a Golconda dia- 
mond. He looks what he is-—a king. 

I leave His Majesty with reluctance, and 
turn to my friend the yellow tail, sometimes 
called the white salmon. To the salmon, 
however, he is not even of kin. He be- 
longs, strangely enough, to the pompanos 
(these delicious fish are esteemed by epi- 
‘cures an extraordinary delicacy), to the 
carangide, and his particular style and title 
is Seriola dorsalis. Until quite recently this 
handsome fellow was not found north of 
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JEW FISH AND YELLOW TAILS, CATALINA ISLAND 


-raging elsewhere. Upon land and sea 
lies the promise of peace and plenty, and 
the charm of this F’ruhlingslied cannot be 
set down in crude printer’s ink. 

The salmon makes a game fight, but he 


must miss the ice-cold waters of his north-— 


ern home. . His first rush is not always the 
worst. Sometimes he comes like a lamb to 
the steel, but at sight of it sounds with the 
speed of a stone dropped into a well. He 
is a past master in the art of hammering a 
line. In the clear waters of the bay where 
| fish you may see him, deep down, shaking 
his thoroughbred head and striking the line 
with his tail. As he nears the surface you 


Point Conception, but of late large catches 
have been made in Monterey bay. I have 
caught them off Pismo wharf in San Luis 
Obispo county, but Catalina island is their 
home. Here they may be taken with rod 
and reel for nine months in the year — 
from April to December, and taken by the 
score! 

The yellow tail is stronger and speedier 
than the salmon, but he has a plebeian love 
of kelp, and is tricky as any street Arab. No 
spoon with seductive shimmer will tempt 
the Beau Brummel of Catalina. He turns 
aside from smelt and sardine if they swim 
ever so slightly askew, and he seldom swal- 
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lows tainted bait — unless cast to the void 
as chum, when he proves himself less par- 
ticular than a turkey buzzard. If he dis- 
approves the lure he is apt to rub himself 
contemptuously against it, with results that 
(to him) must prove amazing. Many foul- 
hooked fish are caught thus. 

You troll for this dandy, sitting comfort- 
ably in a chair facing the stern sheets, and 
the boatman who knows his business will 
use plenty of chum and row around, not 
through, the schools of fish. At Catalina, 
James Gardner, Arnold Hotson, William 
Sarnow, Harry Elms, and Mexican Joe, have 
studied carefully the habits of the yellow 
tail; a blank day with any of these men in 
the boat is almost impossible. Out of one 
school it is not uncommon to take half a 
dozen fish. 

The wise man hugs the kelp forests, but 
keeps an eye to seaward, for the presence 
of a school of yellow tail is not to be mis- 
taken. Assoonas the fish strikes, the boat- 
man must pull from the shore, even at the 
risk of breaking the line. For this reason 
slightly stouter tackle than that used for 
salmon is necessary. The first rush is 
always magnificent, and the reel sings 
Shrilly, high up in alt. I myself use a 
twelve-foot rod, light and flexible, that de- 
scribes under pressure the most enchanting 
parabola. The rods sold as yellow tail rods 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles would 
serve excellently well as gaff handles, but 
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they are poles, nothing more nor less, and 
most singularly ill-adapted to the uses to 
which they are put. They are so short and 
stiff that a fish smartly turning will snap a 
twenty-four ply line as if it were thread. | 
believe my rod was the longest ever seen 
upon Avalon beach, but many good sports- 
men expressed approval of it. My brother 
used a light lance-wood rod, some nine feet 
long, which was inexpensive and effective. 
Yellow tail tackle — rods, reels, lines, and 
hooks — can be bought in Avalon. No first 
class articles, however, are kept in stock. 

These fish vary greatly in weight, run- 
ning from fifteen to sixty and even seventy 
pounds. We used eighteen-ply line, but fif- 
teen, I am convinced, is the sportsman’s 
size, and of this five hundred feet is amply 
sufficient. After the first mad rush the fish 
generally heads toward the boat; you think 
he is off the hook, but are soon most agree- 
ably undeceived. Asa rule, he resorts im- 
mediately to sounding and sulking. Under 
firm pressure he will surface, and sound 
again, repeating these tactics till he has 
exhausted both himself and you. So sav- 
agely does he sound that most fishermen 
wear a specially constructed belt, an ab- 
dominal protector that holds securely the 
butt of the rod. I prefer, personally, to 
fish for yellow tail as one must, willy-nilly, 
fish for tuna,—with the butt beneath my 
right knee, and firmly grasped there, and 
the point of the rod above the starboard 
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quarter of the boat. The left leg, over 
which the rod passes, can be used to ad- 
vantage as a lever, and both hands can thus 
be devoted to the reel. 

At times the yellow tail may be, taken 
at the Isthmus by casting from the shore. 
The water is shallow and free from kelp, 
and the fun fast and furious. Unfortu- 
nately, the Isthmus is fifteen miles from 
Avalon, and the prospects of sport are pre- 
carious. When the fishermen draw their 
-seines the yellow tail follow the small fry 
into the shallow water, driving them ashore, 
thus supplying the angler with an abun- 
dance of fresh bait. Unless you actually 
see your quarry, casting at the Isthmus is 
labor wasted. 

In trolling for yellow tail the bait should 
swim, not spin, at least thirty yards behind 
the boat. Authorities disagree upon the 
nice question of giving the fish the butt 
when he strikes. Tweedledum says “Sock 
it to him!” Tweedledee asserts that the 
handsome knave will hook himself more 
surely if not interfered with. Personally, I 
side with Tweedledum. Early in the sea- 
son, certainly to the end of July, the best 
grounds are to be found between Jew- 
fish point and Church rocks. After the 
first of August the largest catches are 
made between Lone Point and the Isthmus. 
The amateur wlll be guided in such matters 
by the professional experience of his boat- 
man. 

The sea-bass affords capital sport, but he 
is not to be taken at Catalina after the 


middle of July. Later he may be found 


farther north; as I write (August 11th) the — 


waters of Port Harford bay are swarming 
with these fish. They are caught in nets 
at almost all seasons of the year, but in 
different localities. At Catalina they begin 
to bite freely about the middle of April. 
You must troll for them with a big smelt 
as a lure, and a fifty pounder will give you 
a hard fight. Yellow tail tackle should be 
used, and a short rod. I emphasize this, 
because the sea-bass is a sounder and sulker, 
and must be pumped to the surface again 
and again. He combines in his handsome 
person the beauty of salmon and yellow 
tail, possessing the silvery scales of the 
former and the golden iridescence of the 
latter. A certain coarseness mars his ap- 
pearance; he lacks the quality of salmon, 
and sometimes he plays the poltroon and 
comes sluggishly to the gaff. 

The albicore may be taken with rod and 
reel at Catalina throughout the year, but 
you cannot make certain of his capture at 
any time. He likes plenty of chum, and 
the best lure is a mackerel or a flying fish. 
He is a tuna in parvo, and knows all the 
tricks of his tribe. In weight he ranges 
from forty to seventy pounds; he loves blue 
water and plenty of company; he is frolic- 
some as a kitten, strong as a tiger-cat, and 


voracious glutton. 


His first cousin, the bonito, worthily sus- 
tains the family traditions as a fighter and 
a dandy. He is no sulker, and taken with 
an eight-ounce rod and trout-tackle, affords 
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glorious sport. His rushes to and fro are 
positively bewildering to the most experi- 
enced angler, and you are never certain of 
him till he strikes his own death knell upon 
the bottom of the boat. He may be hooked 
with jig, spoon, dead or live bait, and is to 
be found in the spring, summer, and autumn, 
between Point Conception and San Diego. 
My brothers and I have caught them at 
Port Harford and Pismo in August, Septem- 
ber, October, and November. 

These fish, like all mackerel, run in 
schools, and may be coralled, so to speak, 
by the abundant use of chum. I commend 
casting for them from the stern of a boat, 
and a small mackerel spinner is a most 
deadly lure; if this fails, a sardine or an- 
chovy may succeed. 

I must emphasize even ad nauseam, the 
necessity of employing light tackle when 
fishing for bonito. At Catalina, yellow tail 
rods and lines are generally used even by 
sportsmen. The fish are mercilessly reeled 
in, knocked on the head, and ultimately 
thrown away as refuse. Stout cuttyhunk 
line is about as well adapted to play an 
eight-pound fish, as an elephant gun would 
be to kill a quail on the wing. Bonito, 
moreover, should be salted and smoked; 
their bellies, delicately broiled, make a 
breakfast dish fit to set before Lucullus. 

To the halibut I am under obligations for 
many hours of excellent entertainment. 
He is not an aristocrat either in appearance 
or by birth, but he is a fighter, strong and 
speedy, and a heavy-weight withal. At 
Port Harford, during the late summer and 
fall, he may be taken with spoon, or dead 
bait. A heavy sinker must be used, as 
this fellow feeds on or near the bottom, 
and your boatman must be instructed to 
row slowly and hug the shore. The fish 
strikes vigorously, stampedes with terror 
when he feels the barb, but soontires. My 
heaviest halibut scaled twenty-eight pounds; 
but fish weighing several hundred pounds 
are often taken with hand lines! They are 
found anywhere and everywhere, but sel- 
dom linger long inthe same place. A friend 
of mine, who has studied their habits, says 
they bite most freely when the water is 
clear, and as the tide begins to flow. This 
has been our experience. 

The barracuda comes last but one, and, 
like the bonito, merits better treatment 
than it receives at the hands of sports- 
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men. At Catalina, during the months of 
May, June, and July, these fish are slaugh- 
tered by the thousand. The power-launches, 
at times, are nothing else but shambles 
reeking with blood and slime; the stands of 
the boatmen hang heavy with them every 
evening; and the importunate photographer 
drives a roaring trade. 

The barracuda seldom weighs more than 
ten pounds, and affords fair sport if taken 
with light tackle. Any lure will serve, if 
he be biting, but he is an expert at*disgor- 
ging. You will know him long before you 
see his lithe, sinuous body by reason of his 
arrowy rushes and habit of shaking the 
hook. He seldom sounds, and never sulks, 
but easily tires. I have seen millions of 
these fish, lying together, packed like sar- 
dines, side by side, motionless, and deep — 
down. At these times they never feed. 
Again I have seen them playing upon the 
surface of the water, lashing the summer 
seas into foam, too busily employed to 
make way for launch or row-boat and fall- 
ing, of course, an easy prey to both. 

The black bass, Stereolepis gigas, is, I be- 
lieve, not often caught north of Point Con- 
ception. He is a huge beast as truly peas- 
ant as the tuna is prince,-— coarse, ugly, 
strong, and obstinate. He feeds in or near 
the kelp, and is a lover of carrion, particu- 
larly the red flesh of tuna or albicore. But 
the bonne bouche that he prefers to aught 
else is a live white fish or rock bass, care- 
fully hooked below the dorsal fin. Mr. 8. 
M. Beard, so I understand, was first man to 
capture this monster with rod and reel. In 
a number of Outing,-— which I regret to 
say | have been unable to procure,— Mr. 
Beard has described the fight, which lasted 
many hours. The fish weighed two hundred 
pounds. 

The two bass shown in the accompanying 
illustration were caught by me on a hand 
line. I fished for two days— eight hours a 
day — anchored off Silver. cafion, Catalina 
island, in a ground swell that exacted 
tribute from a boatman who had served a 
sixteen years’ apprenticeship to Neptune; | 
held in hand my rod, with tuna reel and 
line attached, but had not a single strike. 
However, even with hand lines, black bass- 
fishing is exciting and not without a leaven 
of danger. Wo to the wight who fights 
the Jew fish without gloves! I have seen 


scars that attest the Sheeny’s strength and 
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the angler’s carelessness; a finger might 
easily be lost in such an encounter. 

This fellow approaches the bait with gut- 
ter-bred caution and suspicion, and bears it 
hence ready to drop it at an instant’s no- 
tice. The fisherman feels but a gentle nib- 
ble, and allows the line to slip through his 
fingers. When six feet of it are gone, he 
stands up, and strikes! ‘The massive hook 
must be driven home into a jaw that is 
hard and tough as sole leather. Then the 
monster flies kelpward, and must be turned 
if possible. He shows fair speed, but is a 
sluggard compared to the tuna; the one is 
a tiger, the other a hippopotamus. None 


the less he tugs and strains with right good — 


will, putting your biceps and triceps to the 
proof. Give him slack and he escapes; no 
fish that swims can rid himself of a hook 
with greater ease than he. Finally, the 
steady strain tells upon his craven spirit, 
and he floats passively to his death. As he 
lies alongside a stringer is passed through 
his gills and out of his mouth and the ends 
made fast to the ring in the stern sheets of 
the boat. Then the boatman dispatches 
him with a single thrust of a keen knife. 


~, 


Dying, he manifests those vast muscular 
forces that properly exercised would have 
given him life and freedom. With his 
broad tail he churns the water into foam, 
with every roll of his gigantic body he 
threatens to overturn the boat. It is mag- 
nificent, but it is not sport! 

My largest black bass weighed three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. 


The charm of sea-fishing is cumulative. 
Apart from the infinite variety of the sport 
itself, and above it, is the mysterious spell 
of ocean of which so many men, from 
Ulysses to Louis Stevenson, have testified. 
And here, in Southern California, where 
winds blow but blithely and storms are not, 
who can resist the sweet voice of the 
Pacific? To those who live upon the sea- 
board she calls night and day, in simple lan- © 
guage that needs no interpreter. To the 
sportsman she promises much goodly enter- 
tainment and exercise; to women and chil- 
dren she warbles joyously of health and 
happiness; to the weary bread-winner she 
whispers — REST. | 

Yet how few of us give ear! 


TO SANTA CATALINA | 


HOU art a summer isle — Muse, sing of thee;— 
To thy mosaic drifts the feathered moss 
From deep sea gardens, where the dark waves toss. 

Fair Catalina, gem that lights our sea, ’ 

Low by blue waters thy green valleys be:— 

Where the huge bulk of monster swims across, 
Thy breakers moan continually of loss, 

Yet thou art girt in bold security! , 
Here, where we stand, the wild wave has its way, 
Here, all the colors of the rainbow play 

At morn and eve. There moves the stately ship, 

With white sails spread, along that far blue strip 
We call the horizon, and wide wings soar 
To yon steep crag, which sentinels the shore. 
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hundred years ago, O friar 


he bells sang in yon tower at pes fe 
hundred yews ago and now, as then, 
heir song ig eace on ea good will 
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A HYMENEAL 


A WEDDING TRIP ON 


MOSAIC 


THE CUESTA GRADE 


By JAMES HOWARD BRIDGE 


NES courtship did not begin auspi- 

ciously; and the reason was this: He 
had come into town on horseback, and by 
some oversight had got the various parts of 
his costume badly mixed in regard to color. 
His riding-breeches were white, leggins 
straw-colored, coat rusty brown, and his 
scarf was our polo colors — bright blue with 
orange bands. I’ve forgotten whether he 
wore his sombrero or a colored cricketing 
cap. He was capable of either eccentricity 


—or both, if that had been within the phys-. 


ical possibilities. The general effect was to 


enhance the snowy whiteness of the riding-. 


breeches. If he had remained in the saddle, 
the queer combination would have attracted 
little attention; for our townfolk were get- 
ting used to the bizarre fashions in favor 
with the wandering Britons who lived on 
neighboring ranches. But as Ned rode down 
the main street, he caught sight of Clemen- 
tine herself, walking with her somewhat 
prim papa. So leaving his horse at a con- 
venient livery stable, he hastened to join 
them; and thus they passed down the street. 

Ned of course was as happy as the be- 
loved one’s proximity could make him; but 
his companions had misgivings. For, as 
they proceeded, the young lady and her 
father became unpleasantly conscious of 
certain misconceptions entertained by the 
youth of the town concerning the real 
character of Ned’s riding-breeches. The 
California gamins, unused to such gear,— 
at any rate on the sidewalks,— thought the 
gallant Ned had lost his outer nether gar- 
ments, and was unconscious of his loss. So 
they followed him and politely drew his atten- 
tion to his supposed misfortune; and as he 
was too happy to notice a little thing like 
that, they became noisily iterative. 

Ned’s companions pretended not to hear 
as long as was possible; but as each “Say, 
Mister, you’ve lost, etc., etc.,” grew more 
definite in description, they suddenly found 
they had business, one in a drug-store and 
the other in a hardware shop. And that 
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was the beginning of it, though of course 
Ned did n’t know. 

Some time after this, Ned consulted Hor- 
ace and me about his wooing, just as he did 
when one of his horses had pink-eye or the 
bots; there was no embarrassing preamble. 

“T don’t seem to get any forrader with 
Clementine,” he said in the vernacular. 

What’s the trouble?” 

“‘T don’t think she loves me.” 

“How far have you got?” 

“What do you mean? ”— with a suspicion 
of embarrassment. 

“Have you kissed her?” Horace calmly 
pushed the tobacco home in his pipe. 

“Good heavens, no!” The incipient em- 
barrassment was engulfed i in dismay. 

“Squeezed her hand?” 

“Yes,— that is,— tried to.” 

What happened? 

“Only got two fingers.” 

“‘ And that marks the extent of your ad- 
vance?” 

““Yes,—so far as I know.” 

= Well, would you like us to go round 
with you when you call?” 

‘““N-no, not exactly.” Ned knew Horace 
too well to give a chance like that. 

“What then?” 

“You might advise me what to do next.” 

“Could n’t possiby, with nothing in evi- 


‘dence but two fingers. You see, it would 


be different if I’d had hold of them myself, 

be serious.” 

“TI agree with Horace,” I said. “One of 
us ought to go with you to look the ground 
over.’ 

“* Yes, to get a map of the enemy’s coun- 
try, so to speak.” Horace puffed placidly 
at his pipe, and yielded nothing to Ned’s 
suspicious glance. 

“When do you make your next — trip?” 
As I hesitated for the word, Horace sug- 
gested “attack.” 

“Well, I had some idea of going tonight, 
—if you fellows could put me up to some- 
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thing.” Ned was visibly taking heart,—a 
fact so complimentary, considering the na- 
ture of the case, that I became really anx- 
ious to heip the old chap. 

“You may as well go at once then,” said 
Horace,— who was never so happy as when 
he got some of us at work — at something, 
—and he turned away to the piano and 
started the Marionettes’ Funeral March. 

On our way to the Clementine dove-cot, I 
discovered that Ned’s chief difficulty was a 
physical and conversational aloofness with 
which she stood him off; she always sat as 
far from him as was possible in the some- 
what restricted space of the front parlor, 
and then talked over his head on Schopen- 
hauer, or the Hegelian system, or other 
abstruse and uncomfortable things. Ned’s 


philosophy was practical, and was bounded . 


by the needs of his daily life on a ranch. 
On the pip in fowl, or the measles in pigs, 
he was an authority; and with encourage- 
ment, was capable of more than ordinary 
eloquence on these and kindred topics. 
And although he had hitherto failed to 
arouse a corresponding enthusiasm in Clem- 
entine, he rightly held that this sort of 
learning was miles above the torturing ab- 
stractions which she so dearly loved. 

Clementine permitted us to wait in the 
parlor —Ned’s holy of holies — while she 
attended to something that might perhaps 
have waited more patiently than we; but it 
aided my design of areconnaissance, and be- 
fore she appeared I had made the most 
effective disposition of my forces. Ned I 
placed on the sofa, and gave him the album. 

“While I hold the conversation to earth,” 
I said, “you will display a flattering inter- 
est in the family portraits; and if you 
are as clever as I think you are, ”— this 
to encourage and brace him up,—“ you will 
soon have her alongside of vou on the sofa, 
explaining family characteristics and the 
peculiarities of friends. And if so much 
as a finger strays your way, even with the 
friendliest intent, it will be your duty to 
capture that finger and hold it in spite of 
everything until it is exchanged for the 
hostage of her whole hand. You under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,” responded Ned dubiously, as the 
enemy ——I mean young lady — swept into 
the room. 

There was considerable maneuvering 


about the field,—“‘ sparring for wind,” Hor- . 
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ace afterwards called it,—before we got 
within striking distance; but the campaign 
was well planned and we finally got her on 
the sofa at Ned’s side. As the unsuspect- 
ing finger strayed over the album to point 
out some atavistic lineament, I discreetly 
turned to study the engravings on the wall. 
There was a tussle which I could hear; but — 
emboldened by the consciousness of a friend 
within call, Ned held on with praiseworthy 
energy. When at last I turned, and Clem- 
entine saw that I saw, the breach in the 
ememy’s walls was too conspicuous for her 
to pretend that the continuity of her de- . 
fenses was unimpaired. And when I apolo- 
getically withdrew, as though I had sud- 
denly found myself «de trop, Ned’s 
of the situation was complete. 

Shortly after the capitulation of Clemen- 
tine, Ned moved from our ranch, Tally-ho, 
to his own place, which he had named 
Biddy’s Roost, in honor of a previous en- 
gagement. A name so pat could never be 
changed of course; and when he said ina 
tentative way that his home was now to be 
called Las Palomares, there was a howl of 
dissent before which he was helpless. So 
Biddy’s Roost it remained, and is so known 
to this day from Bakersfield to Cayucos, and 
throughout the adjoining counties of Mon- 
terey and Santa Barbara. Owing to some 
change in the Tally-ho ménage at this time, 
some of the younger “pup’s ” — or pupils 
——accompanied Ned to Biddy’s Roost; and 
I was invited to go as sort of resident tutor. 
And now Ned assumed a dignity thoroughly 
in keeping with the pedagogic position; and 
in view of his descent from a long line of 
admirals, we accorded him the title of cap- 
tain. Later, when he achieved the distinc- 
tion of matrimony, we promoted him to the 
rankof admiral. Such things are easy —when 
we are young. And this brings me to the 
Captain’s marriage. 


But first a word as to ourselves. 
“Pup’-raising” is the inelegant expression 
by which our educational system was known 


among the pupils; and in many cases it was 


not a misnomer. There are similar aggre- 
gations of young fellows all over the West; 
but one who has never lived among them 
can hardly form a conception of their con- 
glomerate character. For the most part, 
our recruits were sons of wealthy families; 
and not a few had passed through the reg- 
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ular educational mould at Yale or Oxford. 
Where Ned lived in Iowa, before pedagogic 
days, they could have made up two foot- 
ball teams of men who had played in the 
All England North or South; and they could 
have found two crews of men who had rowed 
in the Varsity eights. At another place 
the local butcher was the son of a famous 
Boston parson; an oyster grotto was kept 
by a Harvard man; a bar-room, called the 
House of Lords, was the property of the 
cadet of an English noble family; and a 
restaurant, appropriately called the House 
of Commons,— very short commons when I 
was there,— was owned and managed by 
another Briton of aristocratic origin. The 
nephew of an English chief-justice — called 
“Sniffs,” because of one of his habits — 
was an itinerant photographer; and an- 
other nephew, this time of a New England 
authoress who wrote books of a highly 
religious flavor, drove a delivery wagon and 
was the toughest man intown. This enter- 
prising youth used to say that he got all 
his wickedness out of his aunt’s books,— a 
statement literally true, but one which 
would have staggered the pious old soul,— 
who used to send him tracts with greenbacks 
inside,— had she known how great and how 
variegated his wickedness was. All these 
were probably graduates of some “‘pup’-rais- 
ing” establishment like our own; but fortun- 
ately for us — and perhaps for themselves— 
our pupils were for the most part cleanyoung 
fellows, with a superabundance of animal 
spirits that occasionally led them into mis- 
chief, but rarely into downright wicked- 
ness. 


“Now then, you fellows,” said the Cap- 
tain one morning at breakfast a couple of 
days before Christmas, “ you can all take a 
week’s shooting — or anything else, so long 
as you keep away from Biddy’s Roost after 
today.” 


“But can’t we attend the wedding?” they. 


asked in dismay. 

“Certainly; but afterwards I want this 
place to myself —for a week. Tomorrow 
we ’1l all go into town, and I shall be happy 
to entertain you at dinner. It will be a 
quiet little affair, and-I want you to bear 
that in mind; it will be no beastly orgy.” 

Those were his very words. 

So, bright and early next morning we 
vent into town. As we passed down Rocky 
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cafion, I pointed to our youngest “ pup’,” 
Douglas, the place where the Captain’s six- 
horse team had fallen over the grade. | 
_ “Good heavens!” exclaimed the horrified 
youngster as he gazed down the precipice, 
“However did it happen, and why is he here 
now?” 

Ned was not fond of hearing this story, 
and he started a diversion in the shape of a 
disquisition on the Digger pine, which is 
such a conspicuous feature of the landscape 
in our county. But I was sure of my audi- 
ence and went on talking. 

“This grade is particularly disliked by 
drivers because it is so narrow that two 
teams cannot pass each other except at 
occasional ‘turnouts.’ ” 

“You notice that the cones are a foot 
long,” said Ned loudly, “and the nuts are 
proportionately large and full of delicious 
meat.” 

““He was on the most ticklish piece of 
road—the steepest and most crooked, 


' where the precipice is most sheer — when 


the brake-rod broke.” 

‘Heavens alive!” gasped the youngster; 
but Ned went on as if he had heard nothing 
but his own voice. 

“And the Indians used to pound these 
pine-nuts to flour in the stone mortars we 
are constantly plowing up. The bread they 
made was called ‘ pinole,’ —” 

“Tt was useless to try to gallop down; 
the curves in the road were too short and 
frequent. It was equally impossible to stop.” 

“The crop of pine-nuts harvested must 
have been enormous in those days, for there 
was a dense population of Indians, — ” 

“With the leadbars and pole bumping 
against the horses in the swing, and these 
again pushing and treading on the leaders, 
he tried to steer the disabled wagon against 
the wall of rock to save it from going over 
the precipice on the other side.” 

“‘ And many a white man had been killed 
by the Indians for cutting down a Digger 
pine. At present the nuts are not gathered 
at all, except by squirrels and woodpeckers.” 

“But the disorder among the horses was 
complete, and the heavily-loaded wagon had 
too great a momentum. With a final des- 
perate pull on the off rein,” —I noticed 
with satisfaction that Ned’s audience had 
deserted him, — “the Captain sprang from 
his seat into the narrow space between the 
rushing wagon and the rocky wall. The 
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wheels missed him by a hair, and as he 
struggled to his feet, he saw the wagon 
topple over at the next curve and disappear 
down the chasm, dragging the six horses 
with it.” 

_ Ned tried to interest the boys in the 
woodpeckers, but they would have none of 
it. They gazed in speechless horror down 
the cafion, with a tightened clutch on the 
sides of the carriage; while Ned, to show 
his contempt of that kind of a road, — or 
perhaps to discredit my story,— put us 
round the curve on the outside wheels. We 
did not like it a bit, and told him some of 


the truths he would have heard from our 
_ loving parents and relations if his axles had 


broken as we swung around the fearful cor- 
ner. We arrived in safety, however, al- 
though there was another grade, the Cuesta, 
to pass, — of which more anon. 

Our quaint old Spanish town, with its 
missions and hundred year olive trees, its 
antique adobes and somnolent natives, can 
boast a chef of whom Delmonico might be 
proud. He keeps a hotel; and when Her 
Majesty has a jubilee or anything of that 
kind, he helps the English contingent to 
celebrate it. Ned’s marriage came easily 
within the category calling for special culi- 
nary skill. 

“But it’s to be a very quiet affair,” ex- 
plained the Captain to the chef. 

“Not a beastly orgy,” I added quizzically. 

Twelve covers were laid. Ned, of course, 
presided, while Horace, as best man, sup- 
ported him. The chef surpassed himself, as 
the newspaper reporters not too logically 
put it. Habituated to a diet of beans 
and bacon, varied with eggs and cabbage, 
we found it pleasant to dine —to sit at 
table in the somber splendor of a dress suit, 
to eat choice food daintily prepared and 
served, and sample the Frederick vintages. 
It has been wisely said that the conscious- 
ness of being well dressed brings greater 
peace of mind than religion can bestow. I 
would respectfully add to that, that a good 
dinner in good company, after a few months’ 
roughing it, will do more to restore a man 
to his own self-esteem than the conscious- 
ness of duty well performed. 

We began with a dignity befitting the oc- 
casion, and merited by the cooking. To 
show that we were duly thankful, we had a 
grace of those delicious little California 


oysters which are the nearest approach to 


the English natives which America achieves. 
These induced in the Britons talk of home; 
and Clarence, whom we accused of having 
fallen in love with the portrait of our young- 
est “pup’s” sister, shocked us by proposing 
the toast of the absent ones. The Captain, 
with great dignity reminded him that cer- 
tain loyal and patriotic toasts — including 
the Queen and the President — came first. 
“Besides,” he added severely, “no one 
drinks toasts with oysters.” 

Clarence protested that Her Majesty and 
the President were included in the toast he 
proposed,—a fact so obvious that none 
sought to dispute it; and he was about to 
justify himself on the other point, when 
Horace intervened with a story. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the courses. 
They were all good; and long before we had 
reached the entrées we had drunk the for- 
mal toasts, Horace, who had been at Sand- 
hurst, and “‘the Kid,” who had been in the 
Boston naval reserve, both responding for 
the army and navy. By this time we had 
run the gamut of Sonoma sherry, Napa 
claret, Barton sauterne, — good enough for 
the formalities, —and were happily expect- 
ant of better things. As a great round of 
beef — looking as British as Ned himself — 
and a haunch of venison were brought in, 
the Captain made a most effective speech, 
—short and to the point. Beckoning the 
waiter, he whispered, “‘A dozen, Mumm!” 

“ Pints?” queried the man. 

“Quarts,” corrected Ned with emphasis. 

The younger “ pup’s” forgot themselves, 
and started to cheer, but Horace suppressed 
them and began a fresh story. Horace, by 
the way, has been telling stories ever since, 
though to larger audiences. 

Well, after that, we drank the toast of 
the evening, with musical honors. Dear old 
Ned! Ishall never forget him. He was 
really overcome; so were we all, and for 


-the moment I regretted our brilliant cam- 


paign with the album and the sofa. He 
started well, though a little unsteadily; 
and I feared he would come a cropper be- | 
fore the end of the first lap. But he jogged 
along at a mild canter until he struck that 
part of speech where he had bade a fond 
farewell to the joys of his youth. Then he 
forgot whether a “benedict” is one who is 
married, or going to be married, or one who 
has forever forsworn matrimony. But hav- 
ing thought beforehand that the expression 
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was somehow suited to the occasion, he was 
reluctant to forego its use. So he brought 
it in indiscriminately. At one moment he 
joyfully spoke of himself as a benedict who 

- was about to realize the highest bliss at- 

» tainable by man. Then he went on to warn 
us that such unchangeable benedicts as we, 
were the despair of the gods who desired 
our happiness, and the discredit of our race. 
At which we cheered vociferously, for he 
was so obviously enjoying himself. And 
then he glowingly spoke of the morrow, 

* when he would become the benedict of his 
dreams. As he sank beneath our plaudits, 
he whispered to the waiter, “A dozen, 
Mumm!” 
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Pints, sir?” 

“Quarts, always quarts!” 

It was an artistic climax, and we thought 
the speech the best we had ever heard. We 
forgot dignity, and cheered the old-chap to 
the echo; so that in the Chinese quarter 
near by, they looked meaningly our way 
and said, “Inglishman, plenty fun!” 

We kept it up until pretty late, or rather 
early. Bearing Ned’s injunction in mind, 
we saw to it that there was no beastly orgy; 
but “Sissy” Winslow, who was to be usher, 
thoughtlessly permitted his wine to get the 


better of him. Not that he drank so much, | 


but he was not strong like Clarence. Now 
Clarence never turned a hair; but on Christ- 
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mas day he lingered abed until long after 
the marriage ceremony. Cameron, going 
into his room to borrow a collar, was ad- 
jured to take the entire suit and appurte- 
nances, provided he did it with despatch. 
Clarence did not use these words exactly, 
but that was his meaning. He afterwards 
used to say that he never could eat lobster 
at night! 

The ceremony was of the usual sort — 
beautiful of course, with “the voice that 
breathed o’er Eden” and the rest. I cannot 
describe that part of it. But Ned bungled 
his replies most unconscionably. Horace 
kicked him and then he got rattled and 
bungled more frightfully than ever. 

“Wilt thou take this woman to be thy 
wedded wife,—” began the parson. 

‘*T will,” blurted out Ned with vigor. 

“To love, honor, and to cherish,—” the 
parson stopped to take breath, and again 
Ned said he would. A shudder passed 
through the church, and it was here that 
Horace kicked him. 

“Wilt thou comfort her and keep her in 
sickness and in health,—” and again the 
irrepressible Ned assured him that he was 
prepared to undertake the contract. 

When the minister finally reached the 
end of the interrogatory, Ned was too be- 
wildered to answer, until another kick from 
Horace reminded him that he had come to 
church expressly to give the parson the 
very assurances he was asking. 

This incident gave an originality to the 
function that added much to its interest, 
especially to the younger members of our 
party. Clarence’s comment, when it was 
described to him, was most irrelevant. It 
was a general consignment of lobsters to — 
the most extensive cooking establishment 
we know of. 

Ned drove his bride across the mountains 
that Christmas afternoon to her new home 
at Biddy’s Roost. As they started from 
her father’s house, we advised Clementine 
to take the reins in her own hands. 

“It’s emblematic of the future,” said the 
Kid. 

Clementine shook a few grains of rice 
out of her hair. “So are these,” she re- 
plied, and laughingly flung them at Clar- 
ence, who had recovered from the lobster 
but not from his love-sickness. 

Horace quizzically approved her “volun- 
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tary subjection,” and quoted an old saw to 
justify it: — 
~ “To man, God’s universal law, 
Gave power to keep the wife in awe. 
Thus shall his life be ne’er dismayed 
By female usurpation swayed.” 


Who thinks of female usurpation on his 
wedding day?—and our teasing produced 
nothing nothing but increasingly rapturous 
glances. 

“Cupid shall hold the reins,” said Ned as 
he gathered up the lines. 

The Captain’s beauty is massive and rug- 
ged, rather than cherubic, and his sally was 
received witha shout of laughter. So they 
left for their new life, driving under the 
verdant plumes of the pepper trees, and 
waving a cheery farewell to the sad-eyed 
father and mother on the porch. 

If that drive were emblematic of the 
future, it was well that Ned’s philosophy 
included the management of horses; for a 
more eventful trip has rarely been taken by 
bride. The happenings on the road that 
afternoon were narrated by the young wife 
on my return to the ranch. Ned himself 
would never have told me of them,— at 
least of his brave part in them. 

It seems that at the top of the Cuesta 
grade Ned drew rein to give his wife a 
farewell view of the home she was leaving. 
Behind them was the long winding road 
by which they had climbed the mountain, 
clinging to the cliff high above the bed of 
the little stream. The,cafion curved in and 
out until lost to sight among the distant 
spurs of the range. A black peak beyond 
these marked for the bride the place in the 
wide panorama where her father’s home 
lay. Beyond this again, the ocean, with 
the sun glinting along its even surface. - In 
front of them, at their feet, had they 
looked that way, was the narrow gorge of 
the Santa Margarita, flanked by many un- 
named peaks of the Santa-Lucia range. 
Their road, steep and narrow, hugged the 
mountain side, and followed the windings of 
the gorge. Far below, in the shadowy 
depths of the cafion, unseen of Ned but 
attentively watched by his horses, a group 
of engineers and their men worked at a 
dam which was being built for the incom- 
ing railway. 

The bride had risen from her seat. With 
her hand fondly resting on her husband’s 
shoulder, she stood looking back, with that 
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“‘l HAVE ALWAYS SYMPATHIZED WITH LOT’S WIFE” 


tightening of the heartstrings known to all 
who have left home. The laprobe had fallen 
to the floor of the carriage; and Ned sat 
with slackened rein, waiting for her to take 
her seat again. 

“T have always sympathized with Lot’s 
wife,” she said, ““but never so much as now. 
I don’t remember if the Bible says anything 
about her father; but she was leaving her 
home.” 

Ned put the whip in the socket, and 
reaching up, grasped his wife’s hand ten- 
derly. He thereby saved her life, though 
he did not know it then. 


“Poor old dad!” she sighed. ‘“‘ Mother 


still has Beatrice, but dad had only me. 


Did you see how his mouth twitched while 
the boys were laughing and teasing?” Her 
voice trembled and broke. 

It was at this moment that the men in 
the cafion below fired off a charge of dyna- 
mite, and filled the gorge with thunder. 
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Vixen —on the off-side— sprang to. the 
right, with an affrighted snort, while the 
stallion, with open nostrils and pointed ears, 
plunged madly forward. The sudden lurch 
threw the standing girl sideways. where she 
hung tottering over the wheel, until her - 
husband’s strong arm drew her back. But 
in saving her, he fumbled the reins; and in 
an instant the terrified horses had dragged 
them from his lax hand. Feeling their 
freedom, and further alarmed by it, the 
half-crazed beasts tore frantically down the 
steep road, the reins trailing at their feet. 
The carriage rocked and swayed, and threat- 
ened to spill its occupants over the preci- 
pice. Ned had always disapproved of check- 
reins; and with free heads the spirited ani- 
mals stretched themselves out like rabbits 
and raced at full speed down the grade. 
The road was rough and the carriage la- 
bored like a ship at sea, quivering with every 
blow of the loose stones, and likely to fall 
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to pieces at any moment. The young wife 
clung in speechless horror to her husband, 
while he, his arm around her, looked with 
wide open eyes into the face of death. If 
either of the horses stumbled, or if they 
deviated from the exact middle of the road, 
they were lost; for they were flying along 
the edge of the chasm littered with jagged 
rocks, with nothing but an occasional small 
tree to break to awful plunge that seemed 
inevitable. And if they met another team, 
it would but be to overwhelm it in a com- 
mon catastrophe, in which all would be 
pitched into the gorge. | 

[t would be hard to tel] what passed be- 
fore Ned’s mental vision in these few short 
moments that seemed an eternity to him, 
an eternity of horror. Hesaw his girl-wife 
lying at the bottom of the ravine, her happy 


young life crushed out by an avalanche of — 


bowlders, wrenched from their hold on the 
mountain side by the tumbling mass. There 
flashed through his mind the contrast be- 
tween the home-leaving, made almost non- 
sensical by the “pup’s” who had spread 
their spirit of fun over every detail, and 
the agonizing sorrow in store for the ador- 
ing family who had entrusted this girl to 
his care. He gasped and shut his eyes at 
the thought. But only for a moment. Ned 
was not the man to remain inert in the face 
of danger; and with his imaginary flight 
ahead came the determination to do some- 
thing — anything — to avert the awful dis- 
aster. But what? Alone, he would have 
jumped and probably saved himself; but no 
woman could have attempted to leave that 
plunging, rocking vehicle with the slightest 
hope of anything but instant death. What 
was there for a man to do in such a situa- 
tion — horses mad with fright, reins drag- 
ging on the ground far beyond his reach? 
His own life was nothing,—but how to 
save hers, far more dear to him? Where 
reason failed, instinct became his guide. 

A short distance ahead, the road took a 
quick turn to the right, where it left the 
side of one mountain to cling to the slope 
of another; and at the junction was a narrow 
gorge made by the winter rains and spanned 
by a wooden bridge. He knew that if the 
horses made this turn in safety there was 
a clear run of a mile, — still with the pre- 
cipice on one side and the wall of rock on 
the other; but the road was less steep and 
less broken. Once there, the danger of a 
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stumble was less; and as they approached 
the critical point, he involuntarily drew to 
a more erect position. Happily the sure- 
footed Barillas was on the outside of the 
curve, and with a couple of tremendous 
bounds he made it in safety, the carriage 
spinning round the corner like an apple on 
a string. 

“Dear heart, help me to be brave,” he 
said slowly; for his lips were dry and re- 
fused to move quickly. ‘“‘ We have just one 
chance for our lives. Crouch down and 
grasp the seat —for the sake of all you 
hold dear!” | 

The girl mutely nodded and slid from his 
arms to the floor of the carriage. And 
now he did a thing which for cold-blooded 
daring has never been surpassed on any 
field of battle. With the carriage bouncing 
over the uneven road, the horses rising and 
falling with the rhythmic movement of a 
pair of engines, he got over the dashboard 
on to the pole. Steadying himself with a 
hand on each of the animals, he crept along. 
until, across their swaying flanks, he could 
reach the reins at each collar ring — for 
the lines had broken apart under the horses’ 
feet. Then, with only one hand to steady | 
himself, he crept slowly back, clambered 


- over the dashboard, and regained his seat. 


As he did so, his wife looked up and whis- 
pered: “Edward, I always knew you were 
the bravest man in the world!” 

Even at that moment his heart gave a. 
throb of joy, but he did not speak. He 
still had his work cut out for him, more of 
it indeed than he thought. They were now 
at the foot of the grade, and the road 
widened as it entered the valley. Taking a 
turn of each gritty rein around his hands, 
and getting a firm purchase against the 
foot-rest, he threw his immense strength in- 
to his arms, and pulled the team up with 
such abruptness that the pole shot out and 
up beyond the horses’ heads, and the dash- 
board touched their tails. There was a 
sharp, sounding snap like a pistol shot, and 
the pole dropped from Vixen as she leaped 
forward again; the strap had parted at the 
mare’s collar, and the loose end of the yoke 
fell to the ground at Barillas’s feet. In 
another second, the stallion had bounded 
forward to the side of his mate, shaking 
the pole loose from the yoke. And now 
the carriage swayed more violently than 
ever. It was like a rudderless ship in a 
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storm.. The pole thrashed from side to 
side, striking the legs of the horses and 
adding to their terror. Then the wheels 
struck a rut, the pole sagged a moment and 
dipping into the road, was splintered along 
half its length. Ned knew that his last 
moment had come. 

“Forgive me, darling, I cannot save you.” 
The words seemed drawn from him by pain. 

“We'll go together, dear,” she answered. 
and placed a hand upon his knee. As the 
words trembled on her lips, the sharp hiss 
of a riata came to their ears above the 
awful sounds to which they had become so 
despairingly used. The pace slackened, and 
a couple of vaqueros shot into view. With 
unerring aim they had flung their leather 
thongs about the necks of the horses. A 
couple of helpless plunges, and the fiying 
team was checked. From the adjoining hill 
came a sound of cheering, and Ned then 
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saw for the first time a drove of cattle with 
their attendant Mexican cowboys, who were 
waving congratulations to their two com- 
rades who had so skilfully lassoed the 
team. 

Brave old Ned! Now that there was 
nothing to be done, he let the reins fall 
from his nervous grasp, and — his wife says 
he collapsed. But he says she knows noth- 
ing about it, for she was in a dead faint 
herself. 


The gods have smiled many times on Ned . 


since then. He has a beautiful home, a 
lovely wife, and children as bonny as a 
childless heart could long for; but the only 
thing about him that I honestly envy, is the 
cool daring of that climb along the pole, 
and the thrilling moment of life he ‘lived 
while doing it. But we never speak of it; 
for even yet he grows pale when the talk 
drifts that way. 


A BALLAD OF CHRISTMAS 


HRISTMAS! and the air is as fragrant as roses, 
As is spring with wild sweets of the hill, 
As warm as when summer reposes 
At eve, and the sea wind is still. 


As fair as a maiden’s first blushes, 
As soft as a young mother’s song 

When, at twilight, she croons as she hushes 
The little one’s day that is gone. 


At the wide open windows come tapping 
The lazy winged things of the air, 

The lizard grown sluggard is napping, 
And sunshine is everywhere. 


Here might be born us a Christ-child,— 
When the roses grow rank in the sod,— 
In this land where no one is exiled,— 
In this land that is daughter of God. 


Edna Heald McCoy. 
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TRINITY MOUNTAINS, LOOKING TOWARD SISKIYOU 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GOLD FIELDS 


GLIMPSES OF SHASTA, TRINITY, AND SISKIYOU 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN 


EVERY knows, there 
was a great deal of talk about 
new and rich surface diggings 
in Trinity county a few months 
ago. Some people laughed at 
such stories; that region, they 
said, had long ago yielded up 
all its gold. Other people went 
there, and came away without 
doing any prospecting worth the 
name. <A few, there seems no 
reason to doubt, are taking hold 
of the long-neglected mining districts of 
northern California. 

Now that the swift ripples of the first 
excitement over the Coffee Creek gold- 
pockets have about ceased, it is time for a 
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\ 
glimpse of the land, and the people, in that 
almost unknown and forgotten corner of 
California. For the region is certainly 
rich and full of resources; well-equipped 


prospectors will go there for many a year 


to come, and will not come back empty- 
handed; railroads will pierce it, and new 
towns will spring up in that lovely and 
lonely mountain land beyond the Yalloballa, 
shadowed by the snow peaks of the great 
Siskiyous. 

Never again is there likely to be another _. 
gold rush such as that of 1849, in such ae 
land as the California Sierra, where more 
than a hundred thousand young and strong 
Americans bent their backs to the miner’s 
mighty toil, and for years camped under 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GOLD FIELDS 


skies as blue as Italy’s, in the torrent- 
watered cafions of lofty mountains; and at 
last, surging down to seaward valleys and 
the heart of that great domain, founded a 
new commonwealth. But Trinity, Shasta, 
and Siskiyou still remain in much the same 
primitive condition that prevailed over the 
Sierra foothills when placer mining ceased, 
and are capable of the same kind of devel- 
opment that has come to counties like Am- 
ador, Nevada, and Placer. 

Redding, the county seat of Shasta, is 
234 miles from San Francisco and 557 feet 
above the sea level. It is the upper town 
of the Sacramento valley; the foothills of 
the Coast range and Sierra come together 
ascant mile north, and the broad, deep Sac- 
ramento, flowing around the noble bluff, 
loses its valley character above this place, 
and for one hundred miles as one ascends 


it is a narrowing mountain torrent, familiar 


now to many a tourist, but lonely enough 
and unknown except to a few adventurers 
when I first saw it, twenty years ago. 

At Redding the mountain roads divide; 
one can go east across the rolling plains 
and foothills to the snow-covered volcanic 
peaks of Lassen and Lola, which are re- 
spectively 10,557 and 9,400 feet in height; 
one can go west to the superb forests, the 
old mining camps, the mountain valleys and 
uplands of Trinity, and so to eastern Hum- 
boldt, finding before long that the wagon 
roads melt into horseback trails, and towns 
first lessen into villages, then give place to 
scattered pioneer cabins, or the rude bark 
huts of Indians. The northern route from 
Redding crosses the river by Reid’s old 
¢ferry, and follows the old Oregon trail past 
“Castle rocks to the head of the Sierra, 
where Eddy, Muir, and Shasta, stand close 
together. Beyond are the valleys of Siski- 
you; westward are the least explored fast- 
' nesses of the the terribly broken country 
known as the Siskiyou mountains. Pines 
and mountains extend all the way from 
Strawberry valley at the foot of Shasta to 
the redwood forests of the Humboldt coast. 


The great plateau from which so many. 


peaks rise is from three to four tho1sand 
feet in elevation; a land of ice-cold springs 
and swift, clear rivers; a land of wonder- 
fully attractive flora, showing both Sierra 
and Coast Range forms. I remember that 
the late Henry Bolander was one of the 


first to make a botanizing journey. across 
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Trinity. C. M. Drake, a young San Diego 
teacher, made a similar expedition a few 
years afterward; then Volney Rattan, and 
in the past few years several University of 
California men, the last of whom was Mr. 
Jepson, have spent vacations in this dis-_ 
trict. 

When I first saw Redding, in the seven- 
ties, it was a little upstart town of a dozen 
houses that seemed quite lost in the oaks, 
and a long railroad warehouse where all 
day long the freighters loaded or unloaded 
goods. It was a place that scorned, and 
was scorned by, the county seat, Shasta. 
The classic feud of the two towns might 
well constitute arural epic of not less than 
ten cantos, and if Joaquin Miller had staid 
in Shasta all these years, it is not unlikely 
that he might have written it. 

The old stage road from Reid’s ferry, on 
the Sacramento, to Shasta city, the first 
link in the ride to Weaverville in those 
days, passes by the door of a ruined log 
cabin, a famous wayside saloon in the roar- 
ing days of the fifties, and on a huge oak 
tree in front of this, so the Sierra tradition 
runs, Miller, when a lad, used to post his 
verses for the assembled miners to read 
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JUNCTION CITY, TRINITY COUNTY 


and admire. They still point out the claim 
that Miller worked, on the east side of the 
Sacramento, above Reid’s ferry. The old 
proverb about the local repute of the 
prophet holds here, if one listens to Shasta 
_stories about the Poet of the Sierra, but 
he has paid them back with interest on 
various occasions since. 

In the southern and southwestern parts 
of Shasta are very extensive deposits of 
auriferous gravel, once washed over by the 
pioneers, whose placer camps were very 
numerous here. Horsetown, Igo, Uno, and 
thirty or forty other sites of once-booming 
camps, are now hardly visited in ten years 
by any outsider, but, like the deserted 
camps of the Sierra, they present curious 
scenes of arrested development. Old build- 
ings are sinking into ruin, or have fallen 
down; stone walls and unused foundations, 
orchards and gardens run wild, broken min- 
ing ditches and idle streams, show that the 
resources of the county are not utilized. 
The hillsides are pastured, and a small pop- 
ulation do their best to cultivate the more 
fertile fields, and to prospect a little for 
quartz. Occasionally one finds pretty and 
old-fashioned homes in these foothills, where 
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contented families live in much comfort 
in the midst of their orchards and alfalfa 
fields. Sometimes the dull thunder of a 
small stamp mill rings in the ravine, and 
cheerful, busy men are seen toiling about 
their mine. ; 
In the midst of the ruins of the past and 


the slow beginnings of the future, a few old 


men, the tottering pioneers, come daily out 
of cabins of logs and stones, hobble down 
to the edges of the bedrock wastes, and 
work slowly around the old placer claims, 
taking a little here, a little there, and rock- 
ing out their scant livelihood. You find 
such belated pioneers in Amador, in Butte, 
in Placer, and Nevada, under the very 
shadows of famous hundred-stamp quartz 
mills, but more of them are in Shasta than 
anywhere else I know of. The glamor and 
allurement of the occupation have long since 
fled, but these simple heroes stay on, as one 
of them told me once: “Because we are 
too old to do anything else, except to go to 
the poorhouse. Here we are free, and we 
still find enough gold for our needs. We 
trap game and raise a few vegetables, and 
wash out enough for sugar and coffee, beans 
and bacon, and some of the extras. When 
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TRINITY MOUNTAINS, HEADWATERS OF THE SALMON RIVER 


one of us dies, there is generally a neighbor 
to lay him away under his cabin.” 


ilong the gold leads, and staid a day with 

one of these old gravel miners. He was as 

| clean and healthy an American, and as hon- 

7 est and lovable as one could find in all Cal- 
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I walked once, far south from Shasta city - 


ifornia. There he lived, without a relative 
or close friend anywhere in the world, and 
took his food and clothing from the crevices 
of the rocks, two cents or ten cents at a 
time; there he expected to die and be laid 
to rest. He remembered the time when 
several hundred men were working within 
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hail of each other on the creek, but by 1865 
only a dozen were left, and for years he had 
been alone. Sundays he walked twelve 
miles to Shasta to get his newspaper. Ten 
years had passed since the surrender of Lee, 
but his soul still brooded over the great 
conflict. Every inch of his cabin’s walls 
was covered with war pictures cut from 
Harper’s Weekly, and he was familiar with 
an infinite number of forgotten details re- 
specting them. Supreme over all other 
war-memories rose the figure of Lincoln, 
his hero and his saint, loved with a love 
that had no other human outlet. 

The first time that I went over the stage 
road from Shasta into Trinity was, as I have 
said, away back in the seventies, and I had 
been engaged by the trustees of Douglas 
city to teach their school. It was early 
summer, the mountains were wilder and 
more beautiful than any I had before seen, 
the people were everywhere friendly and 
interesting, and I took much pleasure in the 
journey. At its end, I settled down to 
teach for a time in what was then, I believe, 
the most unspoiled, primitive, and pioneer 
part of California. I have always counted 
it a bit of rare good fortune that I chanced 
upon Douglas city, where dwelt the Mabies, 
the Masons, the Marshalls, the Thayers, and 
other American families, who had lived for 
years in the mines, and had seen the brave 
days of gold, and built up their homes on 
the hillsides, in the ravine or on wastes of 
bedrock, in the land of pines and oaks. 

Trinity county is a very wild region, and 
almost its entire surface is a mass of hills 
and mountains separated by narrow cafions, 
with an occasional sloping or tip-tilted tri- 
angular valley of a few acres. Where I 
boarded, near Douglas, the rancher, so-called, 
owned a five-acre apple orchard on one 
irregular “flat,” a field of timothy about 
the same size, half a mile away, on another 
flat, and some scattered pieces of pasture 
land that were like the roof of a Gothic 
cathedral for steepness. If there isa level 
quarter-section in the country, I have failed 
to see it in the course of many journeys. 
There are compensations, however. This 
very rancher grew tired of peddling his 
apples, and sold the apple flat to a miner, 
who washed it out for the gold in the gravel 
underneath. 

It was a pity to have such an orchard 
thus destroyed, for the old Northern Spy 
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and Spitzenberg trees had cost five dollars 
apiece in the early fifties, and had been 
carried on horseback, when mere whips of 
yearlings, across the mountain trails from 
Lewelling’s famous Willamette Valley nur- 
series in Oregon. Mr. Mabie told me him- 
self about this, and added that when the 
trees began to bear the apples sold for a 
quarter of a dollar apiece. 

The county is everywhere well watered 
and well timbered; the rainfall is abundant, 
and the climate is mild and healthful. Finer 
grapes, peaches, apples, pears, and other 
deciduous fruits, than one finds on these 
old ranches would be difficult to discover in 
in northern California. In many mining 
camps, the orchards have been neglected 
and allowed to run wild, because cheaper 
fruit from the valleys is brought in by the 
railroads, but Trinity people get no fruit 
except what they grow for themselves. 

Some of the best farms and orchards in 
the Trinity mountains paid very well when 
I knew them, and I suppose that they still 
do so. They are owned, as a rule, by New 
Englanders who reached this quietest of 


‘eddies and came to rest there many, many 


years ago. Most of them entered Weaver 
basin (the great green and rolling network 
of hills and small flats about the county 
seat) by way of the Susanville route. For 
years neither they nor their families saw 
Sacramento or San Francisco, or any of the 
social, industrial, and intellectual life of the 
rest of California. Over and over again, in 
traveling through Trinity one finds survivals 
nowhere else discoverable in the State — 
great, old-fashioned barns of hewn logs and 
pine shakes, put together with oaken pines, 
“same as grandfather’s on the old Connect- 
icut farm.” The wheat and barley is beaten 
out with a flail, winnowed in the air, and 
run through a hand fanning-mill. One often 
sees old well-sweeps slanting over mossy 
stone curbs; home-made cider presses stand 
in the sheds; the gardens are full of flowers 
that our grandmothers loved, and that one 
seldom finds in the valleys — single balsams, 
love-in-a-mist, single garden pinks, amar- 
anths, four-o’clocks. 

But the orchards and fields of Trinity 
would not support a tenth part of its people. 
The great industry has always been mining, 
supplemented by farming and grazing, with 
a small amount of lumbering. The mines 
have been reported in various official publi- 
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BURNT RANCH, A MINER’S HOME FOR THIRTY YEARS ON THE TRINITY RIVER 


cations, but still I do not think that the 
general public is aware of their importance. 


If the reader will pardon a few brief statis- - 


tics, the reason for my views will be made 
plainer. Trinity county contains 1,680,000 
acres of land, 1,110,000 acres of which are 
still open to settlement. The total area 
under fence and cultivation is scarcely more 
than 10,000 acres. The population has not 
exceeded 5,000 at any time sime 1870, and 
is now about 4,000, which number includes 
many Chinese and Indians. Still the crop 
of gold continues. The placers, in the 
fifties, yielded from four million to five 
million dollars per annum, and since 1849 
it is likely that the district has yielded fully 
forty-five million dollars. At the present 
time, the county is turning out a million 
and a half of dollars per annum. 

This gold comes from gravel deposits 
handled by hydraulic process, or drifted: 
from old tailings worked over and over 
again; from quartz ledges, and from occa- 
sional pockets. But the pioneers, as I 
knew them, are not insane upon the subject. 


They work along quietly, without any ex- 
citement, prodding around the old river bars, 
prospecting the hillsides and ravines, and 
making a comfortable living. Some of the 
best men are, from one cause or another, 
often idle for years. All around Weaver- 
ville, Trinity Center, Junction city, north, 
along the Salmon mountains, and east, on 
the confines of Shasta, men are mining 
with more or less success, but seldom on a 
large scale. Few capitalists have invested 
in Trinity county, excepting in some min- 
ing ditches and some gravel mines. Yet it 
is safe to say that it has mining resources 
equal to those of any area of similar ex- 
tent in California, and properly developed, 


would contain towns like those of the Sierra. 


foothills. 

All about Douglas are the small gravel 
mounds and depressions, the wastes of bed- 
rock, the crumbling cabins, that tell of 
eager hosts once camped beside the foam- 
ing streams. One of my schoolboys once 


pried up a log from a ruined cabin floor, 


and found a hundred dollars or so in gold 
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A STRAIGHT SHOT AT THE BANK. HYDRAULIC MINING, TRINITY COUNTY 


dust.*; Fifty or sixty Chinese worked away 
in the bed of Weaver creek, where white 
men “could n’t make wages,” and found, I 
doubt not, occasional bits of rich aurifer- 
ous gravel overlooked by the hasty forty- 
niners. About six thousand dollars was 
taken from three hundred square feet on 
Weaver creek that had been covered by a 
landslide and so neglected in the days of 
gold. I knew two miners who drifted into 
gravel that paid them enough in one sum- 
mer to buy’good farms in the Sacramento 
valley. 
_ “MThefcolor is all around here, in every 
squirrel-hole,” said old Hiram Mabie, “but 
it don’t pay to drop work an’ prospect. Ef 
you are sot apart ter hev a rich mine, it’ll 
come to you in due season. Now, there’s 
Smiley can work out from fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars a season from his gravel 
mine. Good thing; plenty more as good, 
if you happen on them. But don’t git ex- 
cited; ’t ain’t worth while to look for a gold 
mine. 

“Prospectors?” he continued. “TI allers 


tells them that gold is p-u-r-t-y ac-ce-den- 


tal, as it were.” 
512 


I understand that after genial Uncle 
Mabie departed this lite, the prospectors 


tore his ranch to pieces and found an aston- 


ishing amount of gold dust in his very door- 
yard. Still a good many of the old settlers 
were much of his mind and made it a prin- 
ciple never to look for gold anywhere. 
They were like a man I knew of in Butte 
county who found a man at work in his 
pasture after a heavy rainstorm panning out 
gold at the head of a small gulch. 

““What are you doing there?” 

“Well, I’m very sorry, but I suppose I’m 
trespassing; I have taken out fifteen dol- 
lars this morning, and if we work together 
we can get out several hundred dollars he- 
fore the water stops running.” 

“Clear out with your gold dust. Let 
the rest stay there. It’s as good as a 
bank.” 

Then the farmer took his team, hauled 
rock and filled up the little wash, so that no 
one could pan out gravel there without sev- 
eral days of unproductive work. 

The largest hydraulic mine in Trinity 
county is the “Compagnie Francaise des 
Placers Hydrauliques de Junction City.” The 
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THE WEAVERVILLE STAGE 


company owns thirteen hundred acres of 
very rich gravel deposits situated on five 
benches or levels, each of which seems to 
show the action of sea waves. This great 
property represents the result of a long 
series of consolidations of lesser interests, 
both in mining ditches and in gravel claims. 
A complete history of these various inter- 
ests since the early fifties would be almost 
an epitome in the mining history of the 
county. 

I have ridden on horseback over most of 
the mountain roads and trails about Junc- 
tion city, and used to know many of the 
pioneers in that district as well as the 
‘French Company Mines,” as everyone 
called the great syndicate’s properties. Six 
large monitors are kept busy there now, 
pouring vast and powerful streams against 
the gravel banks, and using six thousand 
miner’s inches of water. Fifty or more 
miners are employed there, many of whom 
were once owners of small gravel claims. 
Strong, healthy men are these hydraulic 
_ miners, who receive three and four dollars 
a day, and have a much better time of it 
than do the men who work underground, as 
in the quartz mines. 

| remember one blue-shirted giant who 
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stood swinging his monitor and directing a 


stream against a sixty-foot bank of hard 
gravel. In that great, mile-wide, semi-cir- 
cular pit, open to the sky, fringed with 
enormous pines that seemed like a mere 
fringe of. green grass blades, he stood, 
bare-armed, guiding that mighty force, 
gripping the lever,.swinging the great iron 
tube, watching the cliff that might slide 
and break into an avalanche if not “ handled 
just right.” As I came up, he turned, with 
the merest suspicion of a smile flickering 
about his eyes, and directing the monitor 
downwards, struck a green pine log with 
the stream of water. The log was three 
feet in diameter and twenty feet long, but 
it flew into the air endwise, and fell shat- 
tered among the rocks. 

Pretty soon a part of the cliff of earth 
and gravel, furrowed into a promontory, 
then undercut with swift, unerring precis- 
ion, trembled and slid downward, with all 
its overhanging pines. Its quivering wreck 
swept sidewise in a huge moraine whose 
edge was hardly twenty feet from where 
we stood. Like some lord of the gleaming 
ax who lays his trees wherever he chooses, 
this lord of the monitor crumbled his gravel 
cliffs to right hand or to left hand, laying 
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QUARTZ MINING. THE FACE OF THE DRIFT 


them in broad winrows, melting them to 
nothingness, sweeping whole hillsides of 
earth and rock down deep drainways to the 
Trinity and so to the Pacific. There are 
times when the noise of the grinding bowl- 
ders that roll swiftly through the sluices, 
or rise upon the bars of a “grizzly,” thence 
to fall down the ravines, is like the noise of 
a thousand-stamp quartz-mill thundering 
forth its triumphal psalm of labor in the 
midst of some Nevada desert. 

Coffee creek, of which so much has been 
written, is really quite a large and turbu- 
lent mountain river, whose sources are in 
superb alpine meadows, springs, and lakes, 


high up in the Granite group of mountains . 


of Siskiyou, which are themselves, perhaps, 
the wildest portion’of the Salmon range. 
Not less than a hundred streams and gulches 
of greater or less size exist on the southern 
side of the Salmon range towards Trinity, 
and while many are known to contain some 
gold, none have been thoroughly prospected 
by modern methods. 

The whole region is wild in the extreme, 
and some of the excellent newspaper ac- 
counts have described it. On the head- 
waters of these creeks, grizzlies and elk 
have been shot within the past year. The 
ravines are extremely steep, and under- 
growth is dense and heavily matted. Sur- 
face indications or outcroppings are almost 
entirely lacking, and the rock is full of 
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“faults.” Only skilled prospectors should 
go into such districts. It is probable that 
very few of those gold seekers who recently 
went into Shasta and Trinity had any know- 
ledge of the business, or staid long enough 
to make a fair test of the resources of the 


region. Many who went to Coffee creek 


turned around and came back without un- 
packing their goods. Nevertheles, the 
country will be prospected more or less for 
years to come, and there is every reason to 
suppose that rich discoveries will be made 
here and in other parts of this rich group 
of northern counties. 

The well-equipped and skilled mining man 
can find few regions as promising in min- 
eral wealth as the thirteen thousand square 
miles indcluded in Shasta, Trinity, and Sis- 
kiyou. This area is about equal to that of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts, combined, and it is occupied by about 
twenty-eight thousand persons, including 
Indians and Chinese. Although much of 
country is extremely mountainous, there 
are many rich valleys, extensive pastures, 
great forests, and in brief, resources sufi- 
cient to sustain tenfold the present popu- 
lation, even were there no precious metals 
found there. 

Year after year summer campers and 
tourists find their way in greater numbers 
into the northern alps of California. The 
Shasta region is well known, but other moun- 
tain fastnesses of wonderful beauty are sel- 
dom visited, and the deep “ box-cafions,” in 
some places three thousand and even four 
thousand feet deep, are rarely seen except 
by Indians and hunters. 

Those views accompanying the present 
article which are from the Trinity moun- 
tains were taken by Mr. Frederick Liddeke, 
formerly principal of the High School of 
Etna Mills, Siskiyou county, and now princi- 
pal of the Centreville Union High School of 
Alameda county. They give the reader as 
good an idea of that grand mountain scen- 
ery aS mere pictures can. Mr. Liddeke’s 
plates are a charming reminiscence of a 
very rough trip through one of the least- 
known portions of the Siskiyou mountains, 
partly in Siskiyou, partly in Trinity. 7 

The other photographs are from nega- 
tives by Mr. Loyal L. Wirt, Superintendent 
of the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, and like Mr. Liddeke’s, 
they repeat the oft-told tale that the ama- 
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HAULING LOGS FOR A MINE 


teur photographer it is who catches best 
the picturesque features of any region. 


Siskiyou county has perhaps received | 


more magazine fame than Trinity, though 
less than Shasta or Humboldt. It has 
great forests, an abundant rainfall, and 
a climate which somewhat resembles that 
of Maryland or Virginia, though it is less 
cold in winter. Stock-raising, lumbering, 
and mining, are almost the only industries, 
less than five thousand acres being under 
cultivation. In time the summer-tourist 
industry will assume a prominent place 
among the resources of the county. 

River mining upon the Klamath and its 
tributaries began over forty years ago, and 
has developed into one of the most pictur- 
esque forms of California mining life. The 
various forms of water-wheels, flumes, dams, 
pumps, and other appurtenances of river 
mining, can nowhere else be found in such 
variety and perfection. There are also 
hydraulic mines, deposits of auriferous 
conglomerates, seam-diggings, and various 


kinds of gold-bearing rock. Some of the 
quartz mines now being profitably worked 
are at an elevation of nearly five thousand 
feet above the sea. There is reason to 
think that prospecting at still higher alti- 
tudes might result in rich discoveries. The 
least explored mineral districts of Siskiyou 
are in the mountains, between that county 
and Trinity, and the nature of the country 
is well shown by some of the accompanying 
illustrations. It is no rougher, however, 
than portions of Colorado, Montana, and 
Idaho, where extremely rich mines have 


found. 


Reviewing the entire district which has 
been so briefly sketched, its manifold re- 
sources deserve more rapid development, 
and its pioneer communities are both inter- 
esting and prosperous. The next ten years 
should witness many changes for the better 
in the long-isolated districts of these fam- 
ous old mining counties, which have in 


the past added much to the wealth of 


California. 


ALONG SHORE 


weal wondrous sermons these seas preach to men! 
What lofty pinnacles they seek to climb! 

How old and bent they are, yet strong as when 
They rocked the infant — Time ! 


Herbert Bashford. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE CATCH-AS-CAN 


THE FROZEN TRUTH ABOUT THE KLONDIKE’S CHRISTMAS 


By PAUL SHOUP 


1,3) HEN A MAN has experienced nine 
months of frost, it takes him 
some-time to thaw out. The 
camp-fire burned unusually well 
last evening and by some acci- 
dent the coffee at supper was 
good. Sothe Patriarch thawed. 
We have been waiting upon him 
for some time, for we are anx- 


ious to know the cause of his evident pros- | 


perity. Last night he broke the ice for us. 


THEY all come home with many yarns to 


. spin, these pilgrims of the Klondike, but 


stories all end one way,— with a shake of 
the head and a finger on the lip. Men never 
wished to be believed so badly before; never 
were they therefore so afraid of the truth. 
That ’s the reason they say nothing of the 
clearest and most amazing fact of all,— only 
a shake of the head and a finger on the lip. 

It makes no difference now what coast- 
wise course the Catch-as-can nosed after a 
year ago, for she followed it no closer than 


a rollin’ bowlder follows the windin’ trail 


down Chilkoot pass. The first day out from 
the Golden Gate was as fine a one as the 
ocean ever shimmered under, with every 
dancin’ wave tippin’ a plumed crest to a 
sou’west wind; but the second opened like 
an unwillin’ clam and the sun got up, red- 
faced and peevish, from a bed of black 
clouds. The day was not exactly cloudy 
and not exactly fair, with the sea runnin’ 
this way and that in an uncertain, shifty 
fashion, and the air lyin’ heavy and hazy on 
the water. 

"Long about eight bells the Catch-as-can 
began behavin’ in a most extraordinary 
fashion, and I knew the sea was shiftin’ 
way down below the surface. The boat 
would creep along a length or two and then 
stop and shudder. Perhaps she ’d jump up 
and down like a balky horse, then whirl and 
toss her head. All the time the sea kept 
gettin’ quieter and quieter, till it lay like a 
mass of quiverin’ jelly. 
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The mate peered out over the rail and 
swore uncertainly, then held his peace. The 
rest of the crew crossed themselves and 
held their breaths, which, with some of 
them, required a considerable exhibition of 
strength. 

It don’t pay to ship a hand who has lost 
a brother at sea; the thing will come up 
when you want it least. By and by Thor- 
waldsen looked astern and saw the face of 
his dead brother peerin’ up at him through 
the glassy brine. Every sailor knows what 
that means. There was no use arguin’. | 

“Ay doan’t mind bein’ droanded, but ay 
doan’t want to be swallowed. The sea be’s 
goin’ to gape,” said the mate, and the crew, 
cowards all, feared of the cradle that had 
rocked them since they could grip a line, 
tumbled after him into the boat. The sails 
flapped ’em an idle blessin’ and I added mine 
—in language a trifleemphatic. Besides | 
gave ’em plenty of water, some bread, and 
a glass of marmalade apiece (we were over- 
stocked on marmalade). 

An O. & O. liner was low in the west and 
her streak of smoke along the sky line 
showed she was inward bound. The boat 
pulled away to cut her course and have n't 
seen it or the crewsince. I’d like to know 
the port they found; for the boat was brand- 
new and the marmalade, as you ’II hear, too 
precious to waste. 

Did you ever hear the cry of the sea in 
trouble? No, not the howlin’ of a storm 
nor the roarin’ at the cliffs, but the long, 
low wail that gathers in .a dead ca’m along 
the horizon, only about a mile below it, and 
comes gropin’ along in the depths. You 
want a steady hand and a clear head then; 
the sea forgets the oldest salt when it’s 
sick. 

I was waitin’, feelin’ mighty lonesome, 
when I heard it. The Catch-as-can crouched 
for a moment as if listenin’, and then the 
deep heaved and we swept for’ard and 
up’ard, up’ard, until the schooner balanced 
herself on the crest of a wave like an awk- 
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he was. 


ward fowl on a perch, now dippin’ for’ard, 
now lurchin’ back’ard. As far as I could 
see, the ocean was a mass of eddyin’, tan- 
gied, foamin’ waters, with the spray flying 
everywhere. Then the wind came, and as 
it shrilled through the riggin’, down, down 
we went, until I could see the coral on the 
bottom and the fish hidin’ close to the rocks. 
Then the Catch-as-can, good boat that she 
was, rose to the occasion and climbed the 
green wall opposite as a cat goes up a tree 
after an argument with a dog. 

The second time we were on top, the 
(atch-as-can seemed to be attacked with a 
dizzy spell. She staggered backward, and 
then slowly began to whirl, while the water, 
churned to a snowy white, settled around 
us. My pipe had gone out and for a mo- 
ment I stopped to light it. 
again something was risin’ around us that 
explained the mystery. 

Just then a shock of red hair appeared 
above deck, then a heavy, bloated face, and 
finally the rest of a stowaway. He scram- 
bled to his feet, and a dirty bit of creation 
He looked around just once and 
threw himself sprawlin’. 

‘“We’re drownded!” he howled. “God ha’ 


mercy on us!” And he lay there convul- 


sively diggin’ his toes into the deck. 

‘““Drownded nothin’, you lubber,” said I, 
stirrin’ him stiffly with my foot. “Get up. 
We’e merely in the center of a waterspout.” 

As a sea-farin’ man, bein’ surrounded by 
water was nothin’ to be alarmed about. But 
curiously enough, there came runnin’ through 
my head: — 


“ Water, water everywhere, nor any drop to drink.” 


All I could plainly see was a movin’, cir- 
cular wall of water, funnel-shaped with the 
small end up’ards, with the Catch-as-can 
eddyin’ gently in the center of the large 
end. It was as if the horizon had shrunk 
and the sky turned into a drizzle. The 
water wasn’t exactly transparent; it was 
as if you were facing a window against 
which the rain was beatin’. 


There was nothing to be said. I buttoned 


my coat; for even then I could feel the 


growin’ chill of the weather. The outlook, 


While not exactly tame, was decidedly mo- 
notonous; it may have been a quarter of a 
mile to the top of the tunnel and it was 
just water all the way up. 

or a long time the stowaway lay still, 


When I looked 
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face down, now and then mutterin’ some- 
thing about “mercy” and “help.” It was 
a long time afterwards before I realized 
that the sight of so much water, with which 
liquid I judged from his looks he was not 
very well acquainted, had made him daft. 

Finally he hitched himself up on his feet 
and rolled over tome. He grasped my arm 
and whispered hoarsely, as if afraid some 
one else might hear :— 

““Matey, we must git out o’ this. Let’s 
let go the anchor, — mebbe she’ll ketch.” 
Then he went on mutterin’ some drivel 
about Stowaway William’s bein’ stowed in 
the mouth of the ocean. 

I looked at him ca’mly, but scornfully, I 


reckon. 


“Was you ever struck by an avalanche,” 
said I, ‘or did you ever try to hold a right- 
o’-way against a hog engine trailin’ forty 
cars 0’ steers down grade? Those are gen- 
tle experiences ’longside of runnin’ up 
against a slice of the ocean.” 

He went away, mutterin’ still, and pretty 
soon I heard things rattlin’ for’d. I knew 
what was meant and I ran out of the cabin. 
When he saw me he dropped everything 
and sprang upon the rail, wavin’ his hands 
and yellin’. Just then the Catch-as-can 
yawed, and with a scream he leaped 
straight out. The wall of water caught 
him, and circlin’ he went up’ard. 

I went below, noticin’ that the weather 
was gettin’ colder and colder. I hadn't 
any mind that the cargo should freeze, so I 
started some fires and made things snug. 
When I came on deck again I could see the 
stars through the hole overhead, movin’ in 
a steady procession sou’ard. SoIknew our 
course was laid for the North Pole. We 
were travelin’ at a most amazin’ gait; [ 
reckon Nature had a vacuum up that way 
she wanted to fill right off. 

All the next day we went steadily north. 


In the afternoon I could see the blurred 


outlines of headlands, and later, fir-topped 
cliffs. The waterspout was revolving slower 
and slower and the weather gettin’ colder 
and colder. When the sun was huggin’ the 
horizon and for a long time after in the 
twilight, we ran through a heavy snow- 
storm. The snow-flakes shrouded the col- 
umn of water with white, except now and 
then when thenorthern lights burned through 
in waves of flame. The Catch-as-can was 
rockin’ as gently as a cradle rocks to a 
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lullaby. I noticed as I turned in, that the 
thermometer was lower-spirited than ever. 

Early in the morning a gentle jar woke 
me up, and I knew we had struck. I waited 
in suspense for a minute, but nothing hap- 
pened. Then I fell asleep again. 

The first thing I noticed that morning 
when I turned out was the cold; so I put 
on three suits of clothes before ieaving the 
cabin. 

I looked around in surprise. The water- 
spout was still on hand but it had quit re- 
volving and was quite transparent. I could 
see mountains, blue with firs, and ravines 
half filled with snow. We were evidently 
on ariver. Hereand therealong the banks 
and up the hillside the dirt tops of log 
cabins stuck out through the snow. The 
sun was hoverin’ the sky line and the sun 
dogs were playin’ around him. The ther- 
mometer had retired from business. 

After a while the change in the water- 
spout attracted my attention. When the 
light dawned on me [| fairly gasped for 
breath. Then I seized an ax, swung mysef 
over the rail, and ran across to the side of 
my prison. A splinterin’ and a dull sound 
answered my blow. The waterspout was 
frozen solid and there was twenty feet of 
ice between me and free America! Speakin’ 
of bein’ cast away on the ice; how would 
you like to be cast away in the ice? 

It certainly was an odd situation and I 
puffed away at my meerschaum so vigor- 
ously that the ice palace smoked at the top. 
A frozen-in graduate of Harvard over in 
Skookum gulch wrote a long magazine 
article about active volcanoes in Alaska, 
thereupon. 

Now, late in the fall sunrise and sunset 
in Dawson city sort o’ join hands over noon, 
and Abner Jowler, havin’ a cabin to build 
before hospitality became tired, was up 
early that mornin’. 

The candles were burnin’ low in Brown’s 
cabin, but the interest in the great chess 
game between Colonel Smudge and Doc. 
Henry was at its height. Two thirds of the 
experts —and by this time Dawson was a 
camp of experts — had it figured out that 
in 107 moves more the Colonel would have 


to resign. The Colonel was studyin’, his 


fingers on a castle, when in rushed Abner, 
his ear-flops a-bobbin’ and his eyes showin’ 
like an extension front on a locomotive. 
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“Great icebergs!” he yelled. “‘The North 
Pole ’s settin’ outside, with Santa Claus 
campin’ in the center!” 

The Colonel raised his hand impatiently. 
‘“‘ Another case of snow-madness. Some of 
you fellows take him over to the hospital.” 

The committee was n’t farther than the 
door-step until it was heard from. In 
twenty minutes I was the observed of all 
Dawson. The citizens stood around and 
speculated how I got inside the thing; but 
that cut no ice with me. Noticin’ their 
disinclination to get at the heart of the 
matter, I went below and brought up a 
watermelon, some Muscat grapes, and a few 
Crawford peaches. 

Then a man who had not seen a real 
green thing for three years went after his — 
pick. After that, whenever work slack- | 
ened all I had to do was to bring up a bunch 
of bananas ora box of apples, and then the 
ice would fly again. 

When communication with the outer 
world was resumed I held an auction sale 
at my front door. The prices I obtained 
would have almost made a fruit-growers’ 
association satisfied with its management. 
The last watermelon was traded for a half 
interest in a claim up on the Porcupine. 
An unknown man by the name of John 
Smith offered me a fair sum for the Catch- 
as-can and the ice palace and I accepted it. 
The news came down the river in the 
spring that Mr. Smith ran the only first- 
class hotel in Dawson city last winter. 

I was climbing the hills back of Dawson 
on my way to the Porcupine, when I thought 
I saw a dark object at the very top of the 
frozen waterspout. The glass was focused 
on it; sure enough, sittin’ there in the ice 
with a smile on his face was Stowaway 
William -— stowed for the last time. 


“Well!” said Jimmie, “is that all?” 

“Except,” said the Patriarch, as he 
cleaned his pipe bowl with his little finger 
and looked at us out of the corner of his 
eye “in the spring, outward bound, I found 
the natives and the prospectors along the 
lower Yukon greatly excited because the 
river was runnin’ salt. — 

“No, they all want to be believed, these 
pilgrims from the Klondike; so they fight 
shy of the truth and end their yarns with a 
nod of the head and a finger on the lip.” 
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STAMPEDES ON THE KLONDIKE 


HOW | MISSED BEING A MILLIONAIRE 


By JOAQUIN MILLER 


[NoTE.—On July 25th, Joaquin Miller 
sailed from Seattle on the steamer City 
of Mexico bound for Dawson by way of 
Chilkoot pass. His baggage consisted of a 
hand-satchel, and his available funds were 
less than one hundred dollars. It was his 
intention to walk over the Chilkoot pass, 
build a boat, shoot the White Horse rapids, 
and reach Dawson; then make an actual in- 
spection of the mines, take a boat down the 


Yukon to the open sea and St. Michaels, and 


thus complete the circuit of the frozen 
North. He made the trip from Juneau to 
Dawson in fifteen days, and of all the people 
who started, he was one of the few that 
completed the trip to Dawson. His pictur- 
esque letters have been published in the 
New York Journal, the Boston Globe, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, St. 
Louis Republic, and the San Francisco Ez- 
aminer. A few bits of description from 
these ought to be put in the permanent 
magazine form and will give some idea of 
his adventurous journey, making the best 
introduction to the article that follows 
them.— ED. 


CROSSING CHILKOOT PASS 


BuT now as we stood fronting that gran- 
ite-built and cloud-covered mountain pass, 
we felt that there was work, and terrible 
work, before us, especially if the threatened 
rain fell. | 

Resting a little time, the clouds lifted 
and we looked up. What a glorious spec- 
tacle, and what a splendid example of Amer- 
ican manhood! It made my heart thrill 
and throb with pride in my great people. 
Away up where an eagle might pause and 
poise his daring wings with care, we saw 
below the clouds, against: the clouds, and 
even in the clouds, the brave men climbing 
with their packs, pike in hand, holding on 
with one hand, holding the pike in the 
other. Sixty pounds, seventy-five, and one 
hundred, and in one rare case a giant French 
courier with two hundred pounds. 
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All the pictures that have been painted 
by word or on easel, or even in imagination, 
of Napoleon and his men climbing the Alps 
are but childish playthings in comparison. 
We raised a shout, and up the line it ran, 
the long, steep, and tortuous line that 
reached from a bluff above us on and over 
and up till it lost itself in the clouds. And 
still down from out the clouds the shout 
and cry of exultation of those brave con- 
querors came back, and only died away 
when the distance made it impossible to be 
heard any longer. 

And now we began to ascend. It was 
not so hard as it seemed. The stupendous 
granite mountain, the home of the avalanche 


THE TRAIL FROM DYEA? 


1The illustrations are from Photos sent down by Mr. 
Miller. The san Francisco Examiner has courteously 
released Mr. Miller from his engagement to it, so far as 
this article is concerned. 
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WHIPSAWING FOR BOAT BUILDING AT LINDEMAN 


and the father of glaciers, melted away be- 
fore us as we climbed, and in a single hour 
of brisk work, we stood against the summit, 
or rather between the big, granite blocks © 
that mark the summit. The pass is not so 
formidable as it looks, and it is not half so 
formidable as represented. Yet, mark you, 
it is no boy’s play; no man’s play. Itisa 
man’s, and a big strong man’s. honest work, 
and takes strength of body and nerve of 
soul. 

Right in the pass and within ten feet of 
a snow bank that has not perished for a 
thousand years, I picked and ate a little 
strawberry, and as I rested and roamed 
about a bit, looking down into the brightly 
blue lakes that feed the headwaters of the 
Yukon, I gathered a little sunflower, a wild 
hyacinth, and a wild pea blossom, for my 
buttonhole. 


SHOOTING WHITE HORSE RAPIDS 
Boom! Bang! We were literally loaded 


into a cannon, shot in and down and out as 
through and out of a gun into Byron’s hell 
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of waters; and then the shouts that 
went up with the tossing arms and 
waving hats! It was hearty, heart- 
felt, human, — as if the men were 
almost choking with solicitude; a 
wild, wild, Western shout from great 
strongmen. Yeta shout with tears 
init. Butthe regiment of unbridled 
white horses still plunged and leapt 
and charged in our wreck-scattered 
way. Ten thousand gleaming horses. 
These must be ridden down in one 
desperate dash. There was no old 
guard to follow, if our first brave 
charge failed. We must ride them 
down this instant, or be ridden down. 

The special expedition, contem- 
plating and all the time quietly plan- 
ning for this time-saving venture, had 
the day before run up the American 
flag, although on British soil; and 
with all respect for the honest 
Britons; and never flew flag so glori- 
ously, indeed, sublimely beautiful. 
This morning of this great white day © 
we had nailed the staff to our ves- 
sel’s side. It is the only American 
flag seen along the upper Yukon, 
although we are never out of sight 
of boats; and now as we paused a> 
second on the waves at the mouth 
of the cafion, ready for the final and more 
desperate charge, the excited people above 
us suddenly caught sight of “‘Old Glory.” 
And such a shout! And then they broke 
forth in a tempest of cheers and song, in 
which “The American Flag,” “Dixie,” 
“Marching through Georgia,” and “John 
Brown,” were heard,— anything to give vent 
to the pent-up hearts as we rowed and rowed 
into the flying, white battle horses. They 
smote us right in the breast until the water 
plunged ten feet into the air and drenched 
even the captain away back at the helm. 
The oarsmen were knocked down, but again 
they grasped their oars and again we 
plunged on, and again they were knocked 
down and the boat went reeling to the 
right. And then from our rear the rushing 
cataract came and spun us almost like a 
top, drifting and tossing us from one white 
horse to another as a toy. The captain 
now guided his boat from the bow. 

Again the barge was knocked about and 
whirled around in the white sea of white 
horses until the captain once more stood in 
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the stern. Of course there 
was wild excitement with 
some of us. And there were ~ 
oaths from the grand old cap- | 
tain; for his boatmen did not 
understand the nautical terms 
of the old sea-dog and Alaska 
steamer captain; and so con- 
fusion followed. 

That is the brief story of 
the most daring adventure in 
which I ever took part; and 
I am no child in years or ad- 
venture, as all men know. 
Our crew and passengers. are 
Americans. One is an old 
Yankee soldier of the Civil 
War. Two are from Illinois 
and are father and son — the 
boy but fifteen. It makes me | 
proud to be an American when 
I find such courage and cool- 
-ness in men who come from 
far apart and were but yes- 
terday strangers, and who are 
entirely untrained in hand- 
ling water craft. Captain 
McCormick was born and 
reared on the shores of Lake 
Krie. He is tall, strong, 
and has a voice like a lion. 
But we did not know he had such a voice 
until we were in the whirlpool and foaming 
cafion and had charged into that camp of 
wild battle horses. 


AT THE HEAD OF LAKE LA BARGE, 


WE TENTED in our aspen park, a world of 
waters before us and behind us, and almost 
entirely around us, for the river, debouch- 
ing into the lake, is many miles wide. Our 
beautiful camp at the head of beautful 
Lake Le Barge, with its one island, was 
also in a graveyard. Here we were not 
troubled by mosquitoes; they seem not to 
like the quaking and restless aspen leaf. I 
learn that they are not found in these sweet 
groves as a rule. A dolorous loon kept 
diving and disappearing between his melan- 
choly cries as our men took turns trying to 
hit the red crown that blossomed from his 
black head, and then a great white owl, as 
white as his melancholy companion was 
black, and as mournful as any band in the 
grass at the head of a grave, came out to 
see with his big eyes if he could see in the 
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golden twilight what the men were shooting 
at. I expected to see the men turn loose 
on the owl with a will. They did not. 

Quietly they sat waiting for the loon to 
come back. Quietly they sat down, one by 
one, on the edge of the steep bluff by the 
groves, with their guns on their laps. The 
loon came back, close by, too, but they did 
not lift a hand or say a word. They sat 
there in the golden, awe-inspiring Arctic 
twilight, silent; a loon in the water, with 
his crimson crown at their feet, a snow- 
white owl at their side, the six dead men in 
their graves under the grass there, and none 
could say which of all was the most silent, 
— the dead men under the grass, the great 
owl in the aspen grove at their side, or the 
armed argonauts with their rifles across 
their laps and their weary feet dipping in 
the dark, still waters. 

Then the loon cried again and was 
gone, and the owl lifted like a little 
white cloud back into the aspen trees, 
and the men melted away one by one 
into their tents 
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EIGHT MILES ABOVE DAWSON 


STAMPEDE is a good old word, or at least 

part of it,—older than Julius Cesar. | 
first heard it in 1852 in connection with a 
train of emigrants that had been broken in 
two by a herd of terrified buffaloes. I think 
the word “stampede” at first was “ storm- 
pede ” or storm-of-feet. Some say it was 


at first ““stamp-pede” ; but no matter, it is. 


the big thing — the fashion at Dawson on 
the Yukon. 

Stampedes are almost continuous here. 
In the latter part of August there was a 
strong undertow, or current, that was 
steadily pulling all the able-bodied men out 
of town. Captain Hansen, the head of the 
great Alaska Commercial Company, said 
with a bit of dismay one night:— | 

“It is a big one this time. Men throw 
down their tools and leave things and go 
off almost anytime, and often when we need 
them most to put on a roof or hang a door, 
but they don’t stay long. They generally 
say that they are not very well and want to 


lay off a day or two, then in about one day 


and two nights they come limping back to 
their work, too stiff to lift their legs, and 
meekly take up their tools. But this new 
thing lasts, and the carpenters and mill 
hinds keep going. It willbe the clerks next.” 


I had just returned from 
the task of examining the 
mines on the different creeks 
in detail. It is dull getting 
back from almost anywhere 
over these dreadful trails; 
but when worn out, foot- 
sore, hungry, thirsty,— very 
thirsty, and nothing there to 
drink when you get back,— 
it is really and truly dull, 
very dull, trudging back. 

There is color in the land, 
gold and green and brown, 
and a sense of newness, a 
sense of discovery, as you go 
out and as you climb and de- 
scend into new and unknown 
guiches; there is the restful 
and peaceful contour of the 
great dreamful hills; there is 
the perfume of the tree and 
moss as you go on and on, 
but when you come back, it 
is old, old as a book you have 
read, and dog-eared, and are 
done with. | 

As I climbed out of the deep creek or 
gorge at the end of my task I could see 
little dots and spots of people, standing 
afar off, on the naked knobs or round top 
of Quartz mountain,— could see them now 
and then moving along the bleak, black 
ridge, along the moose trails, people no 
larger or taller than a span, little black, 
hump-backed people, bent and crooked with 
packs. Isat down and waited for some of 
these men to come along my own moose 
trail and tell me what it all meant. By 
good fortune a bright young fellow from 
Oakland, my own town, was at the head. 
The others were shy and kept apart till this 
young fellow asked after wife and babe; 
then they all sat down. We smoked to- 
gether and swapped confidences. And this 
was the tail end of the present stampede 
that was driving all the Klondike. I had 
thought it going the other way. It had 
started north. It was now heading sharp 
south; but I had bread, enough for a whole 
sea biscuit for each man. And with a whole 
big sea biscuit in his stomach and hope in 
his heart, who could be hungry? | 

Would I go with them? “A pointer,” 
“sure thing,” “straight tip,” “five dollars 
to the pan!” These good fellows remodeled 
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my pack. It rests you mightily to fix your 
pack over. It is also a tremendous help to 
fix your feet, evenif you do nothing more 
than turn your socks wrong side out, ad- 
just the wrinkles, pull the legs up, and 
things like that. It was Too Much Gold 
this time, and now, although it had really 
started in another direction, this was the 
third stampede of the year for Too Much 
Gold. And strangest of all, here were two 
men who had been in a former stampede to 
the same place, and really and truly, here 
was one, a French-Canadian, who had been 
to both the former stampedes to the same 


We began to descend to the gorge. We 
were striking Too Much Gold on its head- 
waters. Down, down, down, moss and 
spruce gum, berries of the best, blue ber- 
ries, cranberries, jew berries, lots of good, 
sweet berries, some berries I never saw or 
heard of, on the rich golden moss. So 
steep and so deep the gorge; it looked as 
if the bottom had fallen out and we had 
fallen on top, but at last we rested. 

Seven of us in a little fly tent. It was as 
full as it would hold. The night was bitter 
cold; windy, too. Then came a wayfaring 
old man with a most miserable and plaint- 


SLUICING IN BONANZA CREEK 


place. This Too Much Gold lies in the out- 
side, the extreme outside, of the great Klon- 
dike mining country, farthest up the Klon- 
dike of all mines yet found. 

You remember the story? how it came to 
be called this? No, well, an old Indian who 
sat watching some miners washing gold 
near Circle city a few years ago said to 
them: 

“Go to Thlondic (Klondike), plenty gold; 
go to one more creek, two creek, plenty 
gold; plenty gold one creek, plenty gold 
two creek; go to three creek, three creek, 
Too Much Gold.” 


ive voice,— lots of wayfaring people pass- 
ing up and passing down in the gusty night, 
— but this man with the plaintive voice did 
not pass; he asked to sleep in the tent. 
Certainly! Then he got in between us. He 
told us all about himself. He told us all 


about everything, except Too Much Gold 
and things we wanted to know. Then he 


told about his wife and several children as 
we all lay spooned and tried to sleep. Then 
he told us about his father, how good and 
kind he was, and how he had left him the 
farm, but that there was a seven-hundred- 
dollar mortgage on it and he had put thir- 
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teen hundred dollars more on that, and he 
wanted to stake a claim and sell it for just 
enough to pay that and take him back to 
Maine. 

“All right,” sighed my Oakland journal 
friend; “hope you will do it, but let us 
sleep now. Good night.” 

“Thanks, thanks! It does a man good to 
find a sympathizing friend in this cold, dark 
country. It helps a man right smart. Say, 
do you know if I knew what to bring along, 
I would have been lots more comfortable, 
For instance, my father left me a great, 
big woolen nightcap.” 

“Good. ‘That’s right,” said the young 
man from Oakland wearily. ** Now let’s go 
to sleep. Put your hat on your head if it 
is cold.” 

“Thanks, thanks; but I say, you must 
not mind if I take off and twist my over- 
alls on my head, turban-like,—— would you ? 
—it’s awful cold on my head here.” And 
that strange man, without waiting for an 
answer, took off his overalls and trousers 
and tied them about his bald head while we 
all shivered from the draught; then he fil- 
tered down into the full set of spoons, and 
we all were so glad. 

There was a rush to stake next morning. 
Your stakes must be six feet high, four 
inches wide, blazed or hewn with a square 
at the head. Smaller stakes are not good. 

All of us set out at a signal,— the break 
of day was the signal, — but there was only 
one man who knew where the last stake up 
the creek above the discovery stood, and 
that was the weary-voiced man. All of us 
rushed up and on, and on and up. Then 
we came back, looking for the last stake of 
the day before. Then we found the mild- 
voiced man from Maine, hewing his stake. 
He had stopped behind, staked off his five 
hundred feet above the last stake the night 
before, and was now the proprietor of the 
first claim of that day, and ready to pan for 
his prospect. 

Some staked, some did not. It was quite 
a mile now up the creek, maybe two, three 
miles up to the last stake, and so I, having 
had enough of this last Too Much Gold 
stampede, climbed up Quartz mountain with 
the going down of the sun and set my face 
toward Dawson. 


Seven days of picturesque travel, yet 


only the last fragmentary end of one day 
given to the chronic “ Klondike stampede.” 
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But the return is awful: all spirit, all activ- 
ity, all everything, is gone, and you creep 
and crawl back home and get into a corner, 
and ask nothing and answer nothing; you 
only want to be let alone. 

In this plight I lay curled up in a corner 
behind some boxes in the loft of the Alaska 
Commercial Company. Aye, comfortable 
enough; best bed to be had in Dawson; 
plenty of good fellows to come and ask you 
about your feet and poke all sorts of fun at 
you. And fox skins, —I was literally buried 
alive in fox skins, fox skins of twelve tails; 
red foxes, white foxes, black foxes, and sil- 
ver gray foxes. But even all this fails to 
comfort unless you have a real old-fashioned 
porterhouse or sirloin steak, and good Cali- 
fornia Zinfandel. You don’t get strong or 
well in a day or week when you get run 
down. The one wise thing to do is to take 
the first boat and get out. 

“Get right up! Get right up! It is only 
eight miles away. The mounted police have 
struck it up at old Baker creek. They call 
it Montana creek to foolus. It is old Baker 
creek, eight miles out of town, you get ina © 
boat here and are rowed up, and you stake 
and row back. Biggest thing ever found. 
Will call it Montana creek now because the 
Montana boys with Captain Healy of the 
North American Transportation Company 
have helped find it. Biggest thing ever 
heard of — seventeen dollars to the pan!” 

I was too lame to stir. I gave him my 
sack and told him to grub-stake the first 
man he could find, and he hastened away. 
I lay there like one on a battle field shot to 
death.. 

Next morning I was able to get about, 
and at daylight in a drizzling rain stood out 
on the river bank and watched the string 
of boats which had started up the stream in 
the night toward Montana creek sweep 
down the river in the drenching rain with 
the returning stampede. They had hoped, 
as is always desired by the stampeders, to 
get back quietly and unobserved before full 
dawn. They were disgusted to find the 
whole town, men, women, children, and 
dogs, standing out on the bank in the rain 
to receive them. They assumed a look as 
we bantered and laughed, assumed in a way 
that told that they had struck nothing re- 
markable, but they bore themselves bravely, 
some singing about the goose flying high, 
and all that sort of thing, even if it did 
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rain pitchforks. Yes, they had staked, but 


not one of them could guess what he had © 


staked. You must always find gold before 
you can record, and you must record before 
you begin to take out gold of any account. 
Now, this Montana creek, like Too Much 
Gold, although staked for a long distance, 
is still an unknown quantity; and this was 
the second stampede to this creek within 
six months, and the second intense excite- 
ment and stampede this week, and yet the 
week only partly gone. And so it goes on 
the Klondike. 

I was pulling up a bit on the sixth day, 
felt fine, in fact, and prepared for a real, 
home-stroke stampede, all my own too; 
there were only four of us in it, for I had a 
straight tip. Yes, they assured me they 
were all right and all ready. Our plan was 
to rise at daylight and rush out and up 
through the rain and mud to near the mouth 
of Eldorado on the bank of Skookum gulch. 
I went to bed at four P. M., back behind my 
boxes in the loft. At eight a big, round 
face rose above me like a noonday sun. The 
man held a dripping candle. 

“Get up; I have the biggest news that 
ever came tocamp. My foreman has struck 
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ten dollars to the pan on Skookum gulch 
and has found a ten and a half dollar nug- 
get only three inches below the moss. Get 
right up and go! Only ten miles. It’s rain- 
ing, but you can put on your gum boots and 
coat, and have got time to get. there by day- 
light and be a millionaire.” 

This man with the dripping candle, wild 
with excitement, was good, honest old Cap- 
tain Morgan. Captain Morgan was my best 
friend and oldest in the Klondike. Governor 
Morton of Indiana had commissioned him 
Captain of the 149th Indiana before he was 
yet of age, and his record is glorious. Here 
the old hero stood, commanding me to take 
part on the instant in the third terrible 
stampede of the week. : 

Now, I had made a covenant with friends, 
—in fact, I had engaged to go on my own 
stampede at daylight, and had promised 
Mizner, the chronic stampeder, as well as 
the kind cashier of the Alaska Commercial 
Company, to lead them into the land of milk 
and honey by the light of the morning star, 
I could not go and keep my word with Miz- 


ner and the cashier. I flatly refused to get » 


up, and the brave old soldier pulled a few 
other of his friends together and sent them 
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IN MAIDEN MEDITATION 


forth in the dense darkness in the face of a 
tremendous storm across the Klondike, up 
the Bonanza creek, right into the bogs, right 
through the swamps with twenty-foot pros- 
pect holes to stumble into every few rods. 

And I went to sleep. The next morning, 
I could not find my big-brimmed hat, and 
had to borrow a hat from the clerk, also 
one of my stockings and a pair of gum boots 
had gone away without asking leave. I 
looked up the street and down the street as 
I went out to get my seventy-five-cent cup 
of coffee; the new town was as empty as a 
new coffin. I could not find the cashier, the 
good and kindly Captain was gone also; I 
had no boat, no boots; I began to think I 
had lost my head; I began to wonder to my- 
self where I was at. I sat down ona great 
heap of fur robes and smoked a cigar. At 
last, Captain Morgan came. This old vet- 
eran had made twenty miles that stormy 
night and there my soaked coat lay, down in 
a box of goods. 


“Well, sir,” began Captain Morgan as a 


man came up, “this is Mr. Meenach. He is 
the man who struck it on the hill above 
Skookum gulch. I must go and get some 
dry clothes.” 


Captain Morgan hastened down stairs and 
a mild-eyed middle-aged blond answered 
my question. 

“Yes, struck it all right; richest thing 
ever found in the Klondike, or anywhere 
else. Me and my partner have been work- 
ing in Seattle till this spring. My partner’s 
name is Peterson. Heisa Dane. Iam an 
American and was born in Kentucky. We 
found a $10.50 piece right below the moss 
last night a little before dark. Then we 
panned out three pans and got $29.75 be- 
sides the $10.50 piece. It is the richest 
thing ever found, | think. Men will not take 
one hundred thousand dollars for their 
claims. They are almost three hundred feet 
up a sloping hill above Skookum gulch. 
Skookum gulch runs into Bonanza about 
half a mile below Eldorado. Skookum gulch 
was the richest thing ever heard of till this 
thing last night. Skookum is owned at the 
north by Ferguson and Alexander McDon- 
ald. Sorry you did not get in last night. 
Goodby.” 

This in brief is what Mr. Meenach told 
me about this last stampede, but it was now 
too late. If 1 could have pulled myself to- 
gether, hundreds would have been before 
me. Icanonly add that I found during the 
day all that he said verified. It was truly 
the richest thing yet found in the Klondike; 
how extensive, I don’t know. Of course, 
it may be shallow and limited, but I think 
not. My friend, Captain Morgan, the Indi- 
anian, and now a millionaire, had come back 
smiling after a run of twenty miles up and 
back. It don’t seem to hurt men, especi- 
ally if they “ get it,” to do this sort of thing 
here. I had found out as the day passed 
what had become of the kindly cashier and 
confidential keeper of about two bushels of 
miners’ “sacks,” and so sat in his office 
where the bookkeeper was at work making 
all sorts of excuses for his absence. He 
had been one of those to whom Captain 
Morgan had gone after leaving me. He 
was on a stampede, and had the keys of the 
great safe in his pocket. At last there 
stood about a dozen men demanding their 
sacks. Where was the assistant cashier, 
Charles Raap, if Mr. Charles V. Devany 
could not be found? 

- “Well,” said I, “Mr. Charles Raap has a 
headache, as well as Mr. Charles Devany,” 

and then they began to see through it, and 
we all laughed together and the miners did 
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not blame them,— said it was their first 
offense, hoped it would he their last, and so 
on, but at three Pp. M. both the cashier and 
assistant cashier came limping in the back 
door. They were very wet and very muddy, 
but very happy. They had the gold in their 
hands, several dollars worked out from only 
inches below the.moss. They showed 
us the gold and hastened away, wet and 
dripping, to record their claims. 
If we had stayed an hour longer,” said 
Mr. Devany, “‘ we could have brought down 
a tumblerful of nuggets. As it was, we 
only got about three dollars to the pan, but 
that is enough.” 
This in all my experience is the most re- 
markable stampede of the miners I ever 
knew. These young men did not dream of 
having any active part in the mines for 


some time till this run came to Skookum 
gulch, but now they may be young million- 
aires. The two men, Meenach, the Ken- 
tuckian, and Peterson, the Dane, were until 
last spring employed in Seattle, and knew 
nothing of gold mines till lately, and yet [, 
an old miner,— but, ah, well! How close 
lightning may strike and not hit! My hat 
was in this last, but I was not. I did not 
know that it was the same thing, how could 
I? My secret had got out. 

I saw Mr. Meenach this morning; he tells 
me that he rocked three hours yesterday 
and took out $820 from his new claim. 
Others in the adjoining new claims are 
doing nearly as well. How like a romance 
all this last week of tumbled events seems. 
Yet I have tried to set things down liter- 
ally and exactly as I heard and saw them. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


[ ACCENTS sweet the exiled singer sung, 

Of flying sun and rain, of hills and home; 
The pathos of his lonely voice it rung 

Out from the island deeps, across the foam, 
To “wine-red moors,” and graves of martyrs lying 
Unheedful of the peewees’ mournful crying. 


O fragile lyrist of the sad-sweet tongue, 
Who, weary, went to sleep on Pala’s height: 
His childhood’s home, dear land of which he sung, 
To dawn no more forever on his sight! 
The wind and rain to voice his fame are vying, 
The sounding wave in cadence sad replying. 


To him in vain the reddening heather calls, 
; In vain the sun breaks gloriously on the moor; 
He heeds not, for a somber shadow falls, 
Between him and the “‘ house with open door.” 


The prayer he breathed, “to behold again in dying,’ 


? 


Is¥echoed in the peewees’ mournful crying. 


Parma Gentry. 
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THE STEVENSON MONUMENT 


IN PORTSMOUTH SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO 


“T’HE recent dedication of the monument 
to Robert Louis Stevenson in Ports- 
mouth square, the old historic plaza of San 
Francisco, makes it appropriate to tell here 
the story of how it came to be erected, 
familiar though it be to many of our readers. 
The original design of a ship upon a tall 
plinth was made by Bruce Porter on Janu- 
ary 5th, 1895, the day on which the news 
of Stevenson’s death was published to his 
friends in America. The design was worked 
over and revised by Willis Polk and Bruce 
Porter together that afternoon,— purely 
from an enthusiasm for the idea and for 
Stevenson, which grew until both felt it 
possible to carry out a project for a public 
subscription that should make the idea a 
fact. From this on it was much talked 
over and written of in the Eastern and Eng- 
lish press. Subscriptions, local and from 
the East, came in. A committee was 
formed,— Mrs. Virgil Williams (a close 
friend of Stevenson’s), James D. Phelan, 
(now Mayor of San Francisco), Horace G. 
Platt (as president of the Bohemian Club), 
Louise Imogen Guiney, and Bruce Porter. 
Portsmouth square was chosen as _ the 
fitting place for the monument, for during 
the time that Stevenson lived and wrote in 
San Francisco he used to delight to sit on 
the benches of the square and note the 
varied life that played around it. China- 
town bounds it on the west, picturesque, 
Oriental, densely crowded; the swift rush 
of American life fills Kearney street on 
the east of it, and facing it there, the old 
City Hall with its police court crowds, an 
historic building now .demolished to make 
room for the new Hall of Justice, the build- 
ing of which seems to be subject even more 
than usual to the law’s delays. So all 
around this quiet eddy of greenery in the 
midst of the city was life, and in it gathered 
cosmopolitan groups of people, — even the 


raggedest bum snoozing on its benches offer- 


ing some point that attracted the quick eye 
of Stevenson. 

The design of the proposed monument 
was submitted hastily to the Board of 
Supervisors, in order to secure the place in 
the plaza, but the request was refused, 
whereupon the design was revised, although 
it remained in all essentials what it was 
originally. In all, it is said, some five 
hundred sketches were made of different 
schemes, on restaurant table covers and cafe 
tables and in the studio. But the designers 
always came back to the simple shaft and 
never deviated from the type of the ship. 
The ship is a thirty gunner of the late six- 
teenth century,— difficult to manage in 
sculpture,— treated with strict convention- 
ality, and the whole group of,water, ship, 
dolphins, and stone base, all aiming to ren- 
der motion and life. It is hex> th:' the 
success is marked in the monument, and it 
was here that the great difficulty was over- 
come; for our satisfaction in the monument 
is that it is a new and fresh thing in mon- 
umental art. 

George Piper—a young San Francisco 
painter fresh from study in Paris— caught 
the enthusiasm of Porterand Polk,and under- 
took the modeling, studying for the spring- 
ing line of the whole from every point, to 
secure the life and movement of the bronze, 
— how successfully the public can judge. 

The work was altogether a labor of love 
on the part of the artists, and J. D. McGil- 
vray, who did the stone work, and Whyte 
& De Rome, who dig the bronze casting, 
both gave a proportion of the actual cost 
as their contributions. 

Intimately associated and contributing 
are many of people distinguished in litera- 
ture in the East and in England, as well as 
San Francisco’s own group of painters, 
musicians, and literary people. 
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PORTSMOUTH SQUARE, LOOKING TOWARD THE SITE OF THE 
DEMOLISHED OLD CITY HALL 
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SING KEE’S CHINA-LILY 


j | By MARY BELL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY BLANCHE LETCHER 


b6 E GO to China, catch 
’em life.” 
“What, Sing Kee?” 
Mrs. Right turned 
suddenly in the kitchen 
door and surveyed her 
Mongolian cook inblank 
amazement. Sing Kee’s 


the plate he was polish- 

ing. The wide starched 

¢ Sleeve of his white 

blouse rustled as his 

= slim yellow hand car- 

~s. ried the dish-towel 

round and round the 

glistening surface. 

| pas “Me go to China 

get mallied. You savee? Makee seven- 

teen hundled dolla. In China me big rich. 
I get life for thlee hundled dolla.” 

“Can you buy a wife for three hundred 
dollars, Sing?” asked Mrs. Right with in- 
terest. 

“No buy life. Heap big lie. Pay thlee 
hundled dolla, buy twelve dress,— last till 
she die.” | 

“But, Sing Kee, we can’t do. without 
you.” With the intense anxiety of a Cali- 
fornia housewife in danger of losing a 
competent servant, Mrs. Right’s voice ex- 
pressed deep distress. 

“Me get mallied. My cousin—he go 
China long time catch him life, and he tellee 
me his life got heap good sister. I go 
catch ’em sister.” 

Sing Kee’s matrimonial plans were evi- 
dently all laid. 

“Did your cousin bring his wife back to 
San Francisco?” Mrs. Right asked. 

“No. He stay thlee months. His mud- 
der got ’em life now. Life got lile girl 


eight year old. My cousin not see her. He 


stay here eight year.” 

“But, Sing Kee,— you would not do that! 
Just marry and leave your wife there and 
never see her again!” Mrs. Right’s idea of 
domestic happiness was shocked. 

“My mudder she get velly old. Life 


_ help mudder.” 
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stolid face was bent on — 


“No, Sing Kee. You go and marry and 
bring your wife back here.” ---« * 

Crash! The plate was polished in vain. 
Though the lines of Sing Kee’s face did not 
change, there was more sign of emotion in 
his surprised eyes than was ever seen there 
before. He stooped and slowly gathered up 
the pieces. Evidently he had never thought 
of having his wife with him. Ten years 
ago there were very few Mongolians who 
laid claim to a wife and children on this 


side of the Pacific. Chinese women were ° 


So scarce even in Chinatown that the prom- 
enade of a richly dressed almond-eyed 
beauty created a_ sensation: Sing * Kee 
voiced his chief objection to these individ- 
ual cases. 

man steal ’em.” 

“O, no they won’t, Sing Kee. We’ll fix 
up the old cottage, and you can live there. 
If she will help with the children I will pay 
her.” 

Sing Kee was fingering the dishes in the 
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sink. The plan had won his attention. 
First and foremost, there was the distinc- 
tion of being the only Chinaman in Yolo 
county with a wife,—then the American 
family life as he had seen it from his roomy 
kitchen was attractive. He looked out of the 
window at the little cottage, to which was 
attached the shed that served as his bed- 
room. It would be well to live there, and 
his kind employers would protect his pos- 
sessions. He looked at Mrs. Right with 
his timid smile. 

“ Alllight. I bling her here. My cousin 
he come cook you while I gone.” 

“Very well. Don’t stay any longer than 
you can help. I’ll tell Mr. Right and he’ll 
have the cottage fixed up for your cousin’s 
wife’s sister if you catch her.” 

Mrs. Right, smiling with the novelty of 
the situation, went to announce to the rest 
of the family the approach of Sing Kee’s 
wedding. Sing Kee, who had barely seen a 
Chinese woman for ten years, immediately 
became of great interest as a prospective 
bridegroom. All the little Rights burst into 
the kitchen to pelt the good-natured cook 
with questions. Sing Kee did not cease 


drying the dishes while he said as much as 


there was to say about the prospective 
journey. 

The Rights discovered now for the first 
time that Sing had an ambition other than 
one more dollar a week added to his 
wages. He took to gardening, and soon 
had rows on rows of China-lilies lading the 
March air with fragrance. In ashort time 
the vines and shrubs he had transplanted 
made the little white cottage look less bare 
and lonesome, and it became the children’s 
playhouse. They could not have enjoyed 
anything more than arranging the odd bits 
of furniture in a manner calculated to im- 
press an unsophisticated foreigner. Chairs 
that had long been impossible as seats were 
once more made quadruped and safe — with 
bright new coverings. Tables saw the light 
whose leaves had been turned down for 
years. The rooms were crowded with do- 
nations of things the family did not want 
and yet were unwilling to throw away,— 
but the general effect was not bad after a 
few finishing touches from Mrs. Right. 
Sing Kee was no longer an appendage of 
the kitchen. He was in possession of a 
home,-— the thing that takes a man out of 
the mob and makes a unit of him. The 
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last of April he was gone. With the Chi- 
nese love of giving presents, he had taken 
numerous gifts to his relatives and many to 
the lady destined to be his bride — whom- 
soever she might be. 

The little Rights awaited his return with 
vast impatience. Their father, feeling more 
interest than he was willing to confess, 
pleaded business in San Francisco and went 
to see the bride and groom safely landed, 


when he thought it time for their arrival. 


They came, and he telegraphed home for 


the carriage to be sent to the depot of the 


little village to meet them, and then took 
a day longer to complete a business trans- 
action with his commission merchant. 

Mrs. Right and the children watched 
eagerly for the return of the carriage that 
lovely summer morning. The doors of the 
little white cottage were wide open to re- 
ceive the June bride. At last Willis split 
the bright air with his shout. The carriage 
was winding up the hill. The boys rushed 
down to the big oak, hoping to be taken in 
as usual; but John, the Irish driver, with 
an odd smile passed them by and stopped 
in front of Mrs. Right and little Mabel. 
The boys ran up with eager exclamations, 
and before Mrs. Right could stop them they 
threw the carriage door wide open and 
thrust their flushed faces within. And 
there a lonely little figure sat in one corner 
of the carriage with glossy hair all looped 
and be-jeweled. The light blue blouse was 
exquisitively embroidered in chrysanthe- 
mums, and tiny sandaled feet showed be- 
neath the loose blue trousers. Poor little 
frightened thing! She held her slim hands 
up to her face and trembled until her bright 
fan fell from her lap, and the great silk 
handkerchief rolled from her wide sleeve. 

Mrs. Right could not believe that it was 
fright alone that moved her so. She asked 
rather anxiously and needlessly. 

“Why, where is Sing Kee?” Then she 
gently invited the little stranger out of the 
carriage, but her words were not under- 
stood or not heeded, — for still Sing Kee’s 
wife refused to look. The fruit wagon with 
much clatter and rush drove madly up, and 
Sing Kee slowly dismounted from beside 
the driver, pulling two great bundles, tied 
up in Chinese fashion after him. The chil- 
dren transferred their attention to the 
groom for a moment, and he smilingly re- 
ceived their congratulations. In reply to 
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“HIS SLIM YELLOW HAND CARRIED THE DISH-TOWEL ROUND AND ROUND” 
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““SHE PAUSED AT THE DOOR AND LOOKED BACK ” 


the question of why he did not ride up with 
his bride in the carriage he said, — 

“Heap too fine for Sing Kee!” He had 
not forgotten that he was cook. 

Mrs. Right hurried Sing Kee to the car- 
riage door. He said a few magic words. 
The hands came down, the black eyes glim- 
mered through the tears, and Dew in her 
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strange Oriental costume slowly climbed 
out of the carriage. With bent head she 
tottered after her lord and master. “Sway- 
ing like a willow,” she moved up the path 
bordered with flowers —a picturesque fig- 
ure in this foreign environment. She paused 
at the door and looked back. A faint smile 
shone on her soft red lips. She had caught 
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a glimpse of her new home and was pleased. 
Then the door shut and Sing Kee had caged 
his bird in an American home. 

On the morrow he had resumed his duties 
as if nothing had happened. His cousin 
had paid his respects to the newly married 
pair and had gone. Every day Dew came 
from her little house to sit on the gallery 
steps and sew, — the tapering fingers tell- 
ing the only thoughts of the undeveloped 
mind, in flowers and butterflies on delicate 
silk. Sing Kee’s manner to her was one of 
majestic indifference, except that his eyes 
so frequently sought hers. He made many 
excuses for visiting the front porch when 
she was there, and when Mrs. Right sent 
her to the kitchen to sew he would burst 
into song — not that of the linnet or the 
sky-lark, but with the limited number of 
notes, unmusical but fascinating, of which 
birds of Oriental plumage are capable. 
Sometimes when the strange little song 
quavered from Sing Kee’s throat, Dew 
-~ would look up and catch his eye. Then 
song and sewing would suddenly stop. Dew’s 
eyes would fall and the red blood would 
gleam -through her dark cheek. It was dis- 
covered that Sing Kee was not incapable of 
making poetry, for Mr. Right on his way to 
the packing sheds one day picked up a 
scrap of paper marked with Chinese hiero- 
glyphics. He carried it with him and one 
of the Chimamen at work was called upon 
to translate it. It was something like this:— 


What gently falls on the breast of night? 
The Dew! 


What smiles like a diamond back at the sun? : 
The Dew! 


What is it the bee sips with delight 
What is it the cup of the flower has won? 
The Dew. 


What is it that Sing holds richer than wine ? 
The Dew. 


Whose word does he think more sweet than a song ? 
The Dew. 


Whose eyes are taught by the stars to shine 
What is it too pure to reflect a wrong? 
The Dew! 


Mrs. Right’s guests were numerous in 
those days. With a curiosity common to 
country districts where there is little enter- 
tainment or excitement, the neighbors came 
to see Dew and incidentally to visit Mrs. 
Right. The young Rights began to hold 
with Sing Kee an air of distinction, and 
when the heathe: were talked about at 
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Sunday school, they startled the teacher by 
proclaiming with much authority that they 
did not believe the heathen were so bad 
after all. They had one at their house and 
she did not “rage and storm.” It had 


never occurred to them before that time 


that Sing Kee was a heathen. He was a 
“monkey” according to the small-boy ap- 
plication of words, but now that he had 
assumed something of a human interest to 
them, they were willing to defend him 
against the attacks of the missionaries. 

About this time a church festival was in 
preparation for the children, and Mrs. Right 
allowed Willis — lately dignified by a twelfth 
birthday —to drive the surrey to town. 
Dew, seated on the back seat with Mabel, 
was added to give the ballast of age to the 
party, though she was perhaps more of a 
child than any. Still the children begged 
for the privilege of taking her on her first 
journey to town, and Mrs. Right, hoping 
that she would at least keep Russell from 
falling out of the carriage, consented to 
let her act as nurse. Old Dexter had not 
stepped. over those roads faster for years. 
The way was straight but the dust was 
deep, and the poor old horse preferred gen- 
erally to walk when he was called from the 
stall of his old age to perform some service 
for the grand-children of his first master. 
Old Dexter and Flora, who was sleeping 
away her last dog-days on the porch, were 
the only members of the community to 
whom Dew was not a novel spectacle. In 
their younger days their master had been 
minister to China, and they, as travelers of 
experience, refused to manifest curiosity in 
a once familiar sight. They accepted Dew 
as a dream of their youth. 

Willis wished to drive into town that day 
with adash, and so they did. The rehearsal 
had already begun. Dew preferred to stay 
in the carriage, but only Mabel and Russell 
went into the little church. Willis rushed 
off to look up his best friend, who was not 
a Presbyterian and consequently not at the 
rehearsal. Soon Willis returned. He un- 
rolled the curtains of the carriage and 
tightly buttoned them down. A robe was 
hung up in front and at last Dew sat in the 
tightly closed carriage, fanning herself in 
great trepidation, yet unable to protest. 
At this moment the friend came up with a 
huge square of paper covered with great 
black letters. It proved to be a glowing 
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circus poster when spread against the side 
of the carriage, and read :— 


wthtewertd) 
ars: 


+ When the rehearsal was over, Willis sta- 


tioned himself on the carriage step as door- 
keeper and his chum acted as drummer. 
The children crowding out of the church, 
rushed toward the carriage and their little 
pockets were searched for nickels. Those 
without money ran home to obtain it, and 
even grown people, passing, partly in amuse- 
ment at the enterprise of the young Cali- 
fornians, and partly in curiosity, paid for 
the privilege of gazing for a moment at 
the pretty Chinese girl. The heathen may 
have raged and stormed inwardly, but she 
accepted what she thought to be a strange 
Christian custom very meekly. She shrank 
to the farthest corner of the carriage, and 
as each little excited face was thrust in, 
she drooped her almond-shaped eyes and 
lifted her fan — a picture of demure grace. 

Mabel and Russell rather doubted the 
propriety of the exhibition, but Mabel was 
bribed to silence by being appointed holder 


of the money box, and Russell was given’ 


the only watch in the crowd, by which he 
timed the gazers. The show proved very 
profitable for an hour or more, then a friend 
of Mrs. Right passing, it was suggested to 


the children, that it was growing late and 

that their mother would be uneasy. So the 
curtains were lifted and the crowd was 
given a free treat as old Dexter picked up 
his weary feet and started on his homeward 
trot; and when at last the harvest fields 
were behind them, and the carriage passed 
through the big gate that closed the en- 
trance to their own shaded foot-hills, the 
young Rights found that night was falling 
down upon them. But they were prepared 
to meet disapproval and punishment, for 
there was much in their pockets to jingle. 


There came days in August that year, as 
almost every year in California, when the 
great green apricots were kissed to gold 
by the hot sun faster than they could be 
gathered. Every hand on the place was 
called into service in the orchard or in the 
packing sheds, where the fruit was being 
cut for drying. 

Mrs. Right took Sing Kee’s place in the 
kitchen, while he went down to help pick 
the fruit, and the burning days brought a 
full crop, but a weary and exhausted set of 
workers. Three of these days had been 
endured. The thirsty flowers drooped their 
heads; the grasses crackled dry beneath the 
feet. It was well that the evening was 
bringing a cool, refreshing breeze, for no 
one could have worked much longer in the 
intense heat. 

Mrs. Right had found the dark parlor a 
more comfortable place to sit than the gal- 
lery, and the children had amused them- 
selves between meals reading and teaching 
Dew English. Her quaint combination of 
words had made the day rather a merry one. 
When the shadows lengthened she had gone 
to water her little garden. An hour or two 
later Mrs. Right and the children wandered 
out into the cooling air. They walked down 
the road to the big tree, and on the way 
Mabel ran into Sing Kee’s cottage to call 
Dew. She received noanswer. The little girl, 
who was very devoted to her strange nurse, 
ran into the house and called again. Mrs. 
Right, who had sat down to wait on a bench 
by the roadside, rose with an anxious face 
when she heard Dew was missing. The 
fear of the girl’s being stolen had always 
been present to the family, and a strange 
Chinaman had been seen lurking around a 
few days before. A thorough search was 
made, and though they called until they 
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were hoarse, no response came from Dew. 
She was gone. 

Mrs. Right was deeply distressed. Poor, 
frightened little Mabel wept as if her heart 
would: break. Willis and Russell were 
searching with a vain hope that Dew might 
still be hiding in fun, although she had 
shown no inclination to play jokes before. 

“O, poor Sing Kee!” Mrs. Right exclaimed 
as she saw the weary little file of Chinamen 
swinging slowly up the hillside. Their ex- 
pressionless faces were dark and dust- 
stained under their odd straw hats. Poles 
hung over their bént shoulders, on each end 
of which the huge fruit baskets swung. Mr. 
Right walked wearily behind the file, and 
when Willis rushed down to bear his 
- news, not one in the long line he passed, 
turned a curious face after the excited 
boy. | 

“Father, Dew ’s gone!” 

Mr. Right stopped. “ What!” 

“Dew ’s gone! Sing Kee, Dew’s gone! 
We can’t find her anywhere! ” 

Sing Kee’s baskets dropped. He sprang 
from the line and his face flamed as a de- 
mon’s might. 

He rushed before a member of the gang, 
and raising his wide spread hands which he 
gradually bent into two great claws, he 
poured down upon the shivering wretch be- 
fore him a storm of curses mingled with 
wild threats. And then those murderous 
hands fell. Mr. Right called another China- 
man to his assistance, and tore Sing Kee 


away from his helpless victim. He fought 


like a tiger for a moment, then suddenly 
he ceased to struggle, his lips closed, the 
fire in his eyes died out. : 

“What do you mean by choking that 
man?” exclaimed Mr. Right. “He not steal 
Dew. He been working all day.” | 

“I know! He tell him cousin. His 
cousin pay him money. They get girl.” 

There was no passion in Sing Kee’s voice. 
A long nail had scratched his face and the 
blood trickled from the wound. The other 
Chinamen shuffled off with their gasping 
companion to the Chinahouse. Sing Kee, 
bent and alone, dragged his heavy feet to 
his little wifeless cottage. At the door he 
turned. The great red sun slipped through 
its gate of cloud as he watched, on its way 
to China. The thought in Sing Kee’s mind 
did not show in his face, but Mrs. Right 
wished that the sun was seeking Dew in the 
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Eastern world instead of leaving her behind 
in such a night. | 

Mr. Right, seizing a few mouthfuls of 
something to eat, persuaded the hired man 
and several of the neighbors — all as tired 
as himself — to begin with him the search 
that night. They rode on horseback for 
miles and searched in the woods and over 
the hills, but no clew could be found. Sing 
Kee could not be persuaded to join in the 
search. 

““Dew dead,” he said again and again. ~ 

“But, Sing Kee, how do you know? Who 
killed her?” 

“She kill Dew. 
"em — kill ’em.” 

And he refused to leave his cottage, re- 
fused to talk more than to say Dew had 
killed herself; and when very late Mr. Right 
came home, though he sat on his back steps, 
he did not even go to ask if any trace of his 
wife had been found. 

Mr. Right gave up part of the next day 
to the search, but the fruit was going to 
waste, and as there seemed to be no hope of 
Dew’s being found, he turned the search 
over to the police. 

Sing Kee went down to the orchard for 


I tell him bad man steal 


the rest of that hot period, but the result 


of his labor was not great. The Chinaman 
he attacked disappeared. The other China- 
men took no notice of him. He locked up 
the front part of his cottage, and slept in 
the little shed behind it, where he had spent 
his bachelor days. 

He returned to the house with reluctance, 
and his duties were so neglected, and his 
personal appearance became so careless, 
that at last Mrs. Right’s patience gave out 
and she sent for a girl. 

They sympathized so with their old cook 
that they allowed him to stay at the cot- 
tage and he was supplied with food from 
the house. Mr. Right surmised that he 
was obtaining opium from some source, for 
each day left him in a deeper stupor than 
the day before. His head was seldom shaved 
and his ragged queue hung down his back 
—a fit subject for scorn. 


A year passed. It was the custom of the 
ranch Chinamen to go up the little stream 
every Sunday during the summer for a bath 
—and Sing Kee had gone at last to take a 
plunge in the cool stream. — 

Late that afternoon, Mr. Right was seated 
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down the steps of the gallery, but he pause 
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with closed eyes on the gallery, gently mento Street cars, saw‘a poor, unsightly 
rocking backwards and forwards in a huge wretch tottering into a smoking den. 

chair. His newspaper had fallen from his It was Sing Kee, craving to gaze through 

fingers while he drifted into a speculation the opium clouds at the dream-form of #£=§f 
on the possible price of dried apricots. Dew. : 
Suddenly something cold and slimy was 
thrust into his hand. He thought it was 
the nose of poor old Flora, and opened his 
eyes to smile at the dog, but he found lying 
in his hand a little Chinese sandal, all swol- 
len and stained, with hardly a trace of its 
original beauty. Sing Kee was shuffling 


long enough to say,— 

“Me tell you,— Dew dead.” 

Mr. Right, holding the little damp san- 
dal, looked gravely after the bowed form, 
trotting wearily down the road, and he too 
felt convinced that little Dew had drowned 
herself in obedience to her husband’s com- 
mand. The next day Sing Kee had dis- 
appeared. 


Several years afterward, Mr. Right, 
passing through Chinatown on the Sacra- 


BORN BLIND 


H GOD! To be born blind ! 
This is the lot of all beneath the sun. 
And ere we come to see, the race is run, 
And our wrecked lives are drifting far behind ! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring. 
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A MEDAL STILL LIFE, BY GUY ROSE 


HOPKINS INSTITUTE OF ART 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


By Aare MONTAGUE HALL 


HERE comes at a certain stage in the ad- 
Be. vancement of a people, the blossom of 
its progress, an awakening appreciation 
of Art. After manifold endeavors to im- 
prove on Nature, man is at last brought to 
a realization of her omnipotent sway, her 
immutable laws, and her endless harmony. 
This results in an endless struggle and a 
popular demand for better art works, and 
better art facilities. There isnowsuch a 
condition in many Western cities. 
San Francisco reached the stage of the opening bud, 
when her Art Association came into existence. This was 
in 1872, and was due to the zeal of William Alvord. 

Two years later, as a natural consequence, anart school 
was organized. This was the old School of Design, which 
was placed under the care of Virgil Williams, who had been 
studying in Rome. Under him the school developed into 
a lusty infant and began the strong and thriving growth 
that has continued from year to year ever since. , 

During the early years there were but two branches 
taught,— “‘still life” and “cast,” and it is worthy of note 
that the collection of casts with which the school was 
endowed was one of the finest ever brought to America. 
It was presented to the city by the French government. 

After the death of Mr. Williams in 1885, Mr. Carlson was 
made director. The general plan of the school continued 
the same, witb the addition of a life class, and the improve- 
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DIRECTOR A. F. MATHEWS AND THE BOYS’ LIFE CLASS 


ment of the still life. Through this period 
of about sixteen years, including Mr. R. D. 
Yelland’s time, the plan was that the 
Director and his assistants should devote 
their entire time to the school. This 
had its merits, but the radical change 
effected in 1890 was of direct benefit to 
the instructor and indirectly to the pupils 
and school. Through this change special 
teachers were appointed in the various 
branches, and they gave but two days a 
week to their duties at the school, avoiding 
the danger of the general stagnation of 
the instructor through unvaried and nar- 
row routine. Now he had an opportunity 
to be in touch with the world, to keep 
abreast with the general advance, and to 
bring to the school that wondrous power, 
honest enthusiasm. 

A regular life class was formed and 
Mr. A. F. Mathews was appointed special 
teacher. Amadee Joullin was given the 
still life department, and R. D. Yelland 
supervised the classes in perspective and 
sketching. 

So the School of Design flourished even 
under “special” teachers and in the barn- 
like rooms on Pine street. Then there 
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came a great day in the career of the 
school, thanks to the beneficence of Mr. 
Edward Searles; and the modest School of 
Design suddenly assumed the dignified title 
of “Institute of Art,” became an affiliated 
college of the University of California, and 
was lifted to the palatial abode on Nob Hill. 
This mansion was built by Mr. Mark Hop- 
kins, but it was given by Mr. Searles to the 
University in trust for the Art Association, 
to be devoted to music, literature, and art. 
A portion of the building was remodeled 
for the art school, while the mansion 
proper is used for exhibitions, concerts, and 
other artistic functions. 

There are now one hundred and sixty 
pupils attending the school. The average 
yearly attendance is about ninety, while in 
Virgil Williams’s time it was seventy, so 
there has been a gradual increase, though 
at times the average has fluctuated. But 
even under the old conditions, men and 
women who studied there in the early days 
have done great credit to the institution. 
Among these the school is proud to num- 
ber such painters as Alexander Harri- 
son, Toby Rosenthal, John Stanton, Clara 
McChesney, Evelyn McCormick, Mollie 
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A CORNER IN THE ANTIQUE CLASS 
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Brady, Elizabeth Strong, and Matilda Lotz. 
Then there are such illustrators as Eric 
Pape, Ernest Peixotto, and Guy Rose, who 
are strong men on our leading magazines, 
and Mary Davidson’s work as a newspaper 
artist excels in that line. 

Since the past is so encouraging, there is 
no reason why, under the present régime, 
students of the San Francisco Art School 
should not ultimately stand in the foremost 
ranks of art. Already the merit of this 
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sound judgment, and advanced ideas, have 
to a great extent made the school what it is. 

The average work of the pupils is equal 
to that done in either New York or Paris, 
which speaks well for the native talent, and 
the ability of the instructors. 

The school is arranged on three floors. 
The lowest floor is devoted to the modeling 
department, the second to the antique, and 
the upper floor to the portrait class and all 
important life class. There are separate 
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THE SKEPCH CLASS. MR. R. D. YELLAND IN THE BACKGROUND 


school is recognized not only in this coun- 
try, but also in Paris, which is due largely 
to the good work of students such as 
Pientzoni, Redmond, the deaf-mute. artist, 
Ralph Robinson, Charles Judson, and others, 
who have continued their studies in Paris. 
So much for the history of the school. 
Today finds a thoroughly modern institu- 
tion, fully equipped in all its many branches, 
with A. F. Mathews as Director in charge, 
and Dean of the Faculty. He is a man 
whose undeniable ability, untiring industry, 


life classes for the boys and girls, both in 
modeling and drawing. Until recent years 
a student was required to draw from the 
antique for months and months, his lowly 
spirit ever soaring toward the life class, and 
when that longed for day arrived and he 
was allowed to retire behind the sacred 
walls, it was an occasion for no small amount 
of cardiac tumult. Now, the long drawn 
out agony of the cast class is a thing 
of the past, and Mr. Mathews has fully 
shown that the preparatory stage of draw- 
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Photo by Isabel Porter 


GIRLS’ PORTRAIT CLASS. INSTRUCTORS FONDA AND TILDEN NEAR THE MODEL THRONE 


. ing from cast is unnecessary, that a pupil 


should draw from the antique only long 
enough to become familiar with the hand- 
ling of charcoal, and to be able to distin- 
guish light and shade from color. So, 
where formerly the antique class supported 
the life class, financially, now the life class 
is the best paying department in the school, 
and Mr. Mathews has made it, as it should 
be, the institution’s most important factor. 

In the life class the nude model is given 
anew pose once a week, and the students 
appearing earliest on the scene have the 
choice of positions. The doors are closed 
to outsiders and guarded by a flaming pla- 
card, “Life Class. Visitors not allowed.” 
But visitors rush in where angels fear to 
tread,—and why? Because a life class 
with its nude model is such a curiosity, and 
the sight of a score or so of unhappy vic- 
tims who are addicted to the charcoal and 
French bread habit, scraping away with the 
one and rolling the other into putty balls, 
has in itself an undeniable charm. Besides, 
the model is tremendously interesting. He 
does not belong to the genus homo, so it is 
well worth the visitor’s while to brave im- 
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pending wrath and break into the sacred 
seclusion of the life class. 

Mr. Mathews is guardian angel in this 
region, and sheds the light of his criticism 
bi-weekly, on Monday especially, when there 


A PEN SKETCH BY MARTINEZ 
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BOYS’ LIFE CLASS 


is a glorious effulgence in the the composi- 
tion class. Once a week the life class 
pupils are required to bring in compositions, 
which are original pictorial conceptions of 


a stated subject. These are numbered in 


order of their merit, and criticised in regard 
to arrangement of light and shade, grouping 
of figures, general color scheme, and the 
student’s interpretation of the subject. 

Another branch of direct benefit to the 
life class is the anatomy class. This is 
under the supervision of Doctor Hays, who 
lectures once a week on plastic anatomy, 
illustrating his lectures by means of a 
model, the human skeleton, and charts. 
The text-book used in the school is Duval’s 
“ Artistic Anatomy.” Probably the students 
in the modeling classes are most thor- 
oughly appreciative of the value of these 
lectures. 

Douglas Tilden holds undisputed sway in 
the modeling department, in which there 
are three classes, the girls’ and boys’ life 
classes, and the preparatory cast class. 
Modeling from cast may be a dreary mo- 
notony, but modeling from life has wide ex- 
tremes of joy and wo. The beginner, sigh- 
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ing before a cast in the vain endeavor to 


entice the fleeing phantom with a pile of 


clay and a modeling tool, will sigh like a 
furnace when in the curtained apartment of 
the life class. Here all the mechanical 
skill in his make-up must be brought into 
play and wo to him if he have it not. 
Frames must be manufactured, on which to 
build up the figure. Wires must be twisted 
and snarled, and after his fingers are bleed- 
ing and torn, when he has dropped a hatchet 
on his toe two or three times, when he has 
exhausted his unsanctified vocabulary and 
made enemies of every one within speak- 
ing distance, — by that time he may have a 
frame that represents the beginning of a 
life figure. Then his mode of procedure | 
changes. A dredging machine is a poor 

comparison. Bucket after bucket of clay 
is dragged out of the bin and piled upon 
the skeleton. The clay will probably fall 
down two or three times. There are inward 
groans, but with patience and perseverance 
the clay at last begins to assume some form. 
“Pride goeth before a fall.” The end is 
not yet. Wires begin to protrude at all 
angles. The one which should run up the 
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GIRLS’ LIFE CLASS 


middle of the neck will stick out somewhere 
in the region of the ear, there will appear 
a forked protuberance in the middle of the 
chest, there will be wiry excrescences at 
every cut of his modeling tool, and after he 
has poked and poked and hammered them 
all in, — gaze at the figure, le tout ensemble! 
“ Oest le diable a quatre!” 

‘Such is the drama repeatedly enacted 
under the cheerful serenity of Douglas Til- 
den’s eye, but combined with all this strug- 
gling and striving, there is an earnest de- 
sire to succeed, and a joy which offsets all 
the misery, and to express that, words prove 
inadequate; for none can understand but 


those who have toiled and slaved and were 


at last rewarded with a meager hope. 

The boys’ modeling class is in a more 
flourishing condition than the girls’, which 
is largely due to lack of physical energy on 
the part of the latter. Of those studving 
modeling, few do it with the ultimate aim 


of making it their life’s work, but rather- 


on account of the splendid opportunity it 
affords for the study of form. Mr. Mathews 
and the other instructors earnestly encour- 
age the pupils to devote a portion of their 
time to modeling. 
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The other departments of the school are 
the portrait class, which has been much im- 
proved during the year it has been under 
two life class instructors’ care, and a cos- 
tume sketch class, conducted by Mr. Harry 


Fonda, who has also the management of 


one of the girls’ life classes. Mr. Yelland, 
besides having charge of the preparatory cast 
class, lectures once a week on perspective. 

,There is a night class and a Saturday 
class, with an attendance of forty-nine 
pupils in the former and twenty-five in the 
latter. John Stanton, with two assistants, 
instructs at night in three classes,— a life, 
an antique, and a portrait class. The Satur- 
day class is under Mrs. Chittenden, and has 
two branches, portrait and antique. 

With all this, itis very obvious that the 
advantages offered by the Mark Hopkins 
School of Art are comprehensive and up to 
date. 

Medals are given yearly for excellence of 
work, and what makes a medal more desir- 
able than formerly is the fact that the 
medalist is also given a free scholarship. 
Besides the medal, a certificate is given to 
pupils passing creditable examinations in 
the various branches. 
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DOUGLAS TILDEN AND THE BOYS’ MODELING CLASS 


Of course there is a social side to the 
school and the life class pupils yearly plan 
some Bohemian function with which to com- 
memorate the term. The last one was a 
Christmas jinks, and as on all of these oc- 
casions, the rigid motto “ Hospitium sine 
muscis,” was unrelentingly observed. Out- 
siders are not allowed. None but select 
and congenial spirits are chosen to sup 
nectar and ambrosia at an Art School jinks. 
The nectar and ambrosia, by the way, are 
rather strongly suggestive of oyster cock- 
tail, but that is entre nous, and recollect, 
the school is still in the progressive stage. 
We have hopes for the future. 

At the last jinks devils in glaring red 
predominated where witches in somber 
black did not abound. The banquet was 
laid in the large antique department. The 
dinner cards were designed by the pupils 
and were in many instances desirable ac- 
quisitions. The whole scene was undeni- 
ably picturesque. The soft red lights along 
the center of the table, horseshoe in shape, 
cast a glow over all, over the dusky gowns 
- of the girls and over the brilliant ones of 
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the boys. The head-gear made a bewilder- © 
ing maze in the endless variety of concep- 
tions in witchcraft. The banquet was en- 
livened by toasts, hits, songs, and instru- 
mental music. Then the lights were low- 
ered, and a spirit drove the demoniacal 
throng down into the dark depths where 
a caldron was simmering in ruddy light 
around which witches danced, delivered 
incantations, resurrected the past and pro- 
phesied the future of the assembled spirits. 
Other jinks are given at the studios of some 
of the students. These affairs are decid- 
edly exclusive, especially those of the P. H. 
P. Club. There are other occasions of fes- 
tivity, those of the initiation of new life 
class pupils, and the mock trials of pupils 
condemned for some misdemeanor,— all of 
which cheers the striving student in his 
endless quest, for, never satisfied with the 
tangible, but ever in hot pursuit of some 
fleeing phantom, just beyond his grasp, the 
art student is like the majority of poor 


hapless humanity. But though he struggles 


hopelessly on, he may pause, and in that 
moment, even when the realization comes 
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A CHARCOAL FROM LIFE BY REDMOND 


ke a fragile lyre quivers and vibrates in 
harmony with Nature’s stupenduous whole. 
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then there may comea peace when the mind 
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miseratingly. 


BRONSON’S LUCK 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


By ELIZABETH A. VORE 


$4 B2RONSON'S luck again, poor feller! It 
beats the dickens how that chap’s bad 
luck follows him. The Big Penny mine sold 
for a cool fifty thousand to-day, an’ he sold 
the claim for two hundred dollars last week. 
Got discouraged on account of his last sick- 
ness, an’ was hard up, I guess; so he jest 
nachelly gave a fortin’ away. It’s too 
danged bad!” | 

The crowd at the Happy Thought,— the 
only tavern of which Blue Gulch boasted,— 
suddenly parted and drew back, as a tall, 
emaciated man in shabby garments silently 
pushed his way through and passed out into 
the darkness. There was something in the 
mute anguish of his white, wasted face,— a 
look of such utter despair in his eyes,— 
that the noisy crowd was suddenly silent. 

“Poor devil!” muttered some one com-- 
“It is rough on him, and no 
mistake!” 

The man in question walked unsteadily 
down the street; he was very weak from 
the long illness that had kept him idle for 
many weeks. 

Fifty thousand dollars. The Big Penny 
mine had been sold for fifty thousand dol- 
lars. His mine, that he had toiled over,— 
from which he had hoped so much,— aye, 
about which he had even said a prayer, he 
who had never prayed before, so much did 
it mean to him, and finally, pressed to the 
wall, sick and hopeless, he had sold it only 
last week for a mere song! He shivered 
slightly and his lips twitched piteously. 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” he muttered 
hoarsely, “and it meant salvation, life, 
hope,— happiness, perhaps. God! and I 
threw it away for two hundred dollars! My 
luck again!” 

He staggered slightly, and sinking down 
on the steps of a neighboring doorway, 
buried his face in his thin hands. 

“Marvia! Marvia!” 

It was a bitter cry, full of the pent up 
anguish of ten long weary years of fruitless 
effort, of patient, unceasing labor, unre- 
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warded; of privation, endurance, and fail- 
ure. All the anguish of hope deferred, the 
torture of years of heart-hunger unspeak- 
able was in that cry. 

Philip Bronson was that saddest of all 
sad objects, a failure. An unsuccessful 
man, at. whose best and bravest efforts Fate 
had mocked, — a man whose reputation of 
always being out of luck went with him and 
made him the joke of every community 
in which he lived. Indeed it seemed to 
precede him, for no matter how glowing 
were the prospects, how promising the out- 
look, “Bronson’s luck” was always there to 


-meet him. He had gone everywhere and 
was well known in all the mining districts 


in California, and “ Bronsons luck ” had be- 
come notorious. 

Ten years ago Philip Bronson had said 
goodby to the only woman he had ever loved, 
after winning from her a promise to wait 
for him until he could make a comfortable 
home for her in the West. Hecame to Cal- 
ifornia with the few hundreds he possessed, 
and engaged in mining. But when he 
bought mining stock he kept it too long or 
sold it too soon. His strict honesty was. 
frequently imposed upon. He tried other 
things but his efforts were always unsuc- 
cessful. He had gone steadily downward, 
and now at thirty-five, sick, broken-spirited, 
hopeless, and almost penniless, he looked 
what he was, a dispirited, heart-broken 
man, old before his time. 

Five years ago he had sent Marvia Bel- 
knap her freedom. He was a proud as well 
as an humble man, and would not ask her to 
accept poverty; for even then he was losing 
hope. Since then he had heard of her having 
fallen heir to a large fortune, and later of 
a trip abroad. Only a short time ago when 
the Big Penny seemed to offer flattering 
prospects, before his illness, he had seen a 
Boston newspaper which mentioned her as 
being present at some social function at the 
Hub, and she was still unmarried. He had 
dared hope a little then. If the Big Penny 
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-hould turn out well! She had loved him 
ence, and she was still unmarried. But 
— 

He groaned aloud and his quivering lips 
whispered brokenly :— 

‘‘Marvia! Marvia!” 


It was Christmas Eve. Chinatown was 
all ablaze with light. The glare of the 
electric lights mingled with the more sub- 
dued light of innumerable Chinese lanterns 
presented a striking, fantastic scene as 
quaint and novel to unaccustomed eyes as it 
was picturesque. | 

A gay party of Eastern tourists visiting 
San Francisco were “slumming” in China- 
town. 

“Oh Marvia, do look at that odd little 
_ mite of humanity!” cried a_bright-faced 
girl as a toddling Chinese baby, gorgeous 
in magnificent attire, was led past by his 
proud mother. 

A tall woman wrapped in silks and fur 
turned with a swift smile at the impetuous 
exclamation and said in a sweet, well mod- 
ulated voice,— 

“He is an odd little mite, certainly.” 

At her words a man, shabby to the last 
degree, standing in the shadow of the Chi- 
nese theater, started suddenly and leaned 
forward. The light fell full upon his white 
face and emaciated form. He trembled 
violently and involuntarily stretched out his 
hand. A passionate hunger burned in his 
sunken eyes. Suddenly he withdrew his 
hand and shrunk back in the shadows, his 
face was convulsed with pain. 

““Marvia!” He whispered, but it was only 
a whisper. 

“What is it, Marvia? You look as if you 
had seen a ghost!” cried the bright-faced 
girl in astonishment. 

But Marvia Belknap did not heed the 
question. Her eyes were dark with excite- 
ment and her face white to the lips. She 
pushed her friend’s hand aside and stepped 
within the shadow of the theater. 

“Philip!” she cried in a low voice. 

But the man who had stood there but a 
moment before had vanished. 


Philip Bronson dragged himself wearily 
up the rickety stairs to his wretched, com- 
-fortlessroom. A week before he had drifted 
aimlessly to San Francisco, where a relapse 
of his illness had taken his little remaining 
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strength and money. And tonight he had 
looked into heaven, — one brief look, and 
then, like the brave man that he was, he had 
turned resolutely away from it. He had 
not heard that cry, he had not seen the ten- 
derness in the eyes of the only woman he 
had ever loved. He had only seen her in 
her beauty, prosperous, happy, and beloved, 
while he was an outcast. 

How long and steep the stairs were! He 
climbed on wearily, a hopeless look in his 
eyes. His face was set and pitiful. He 
entered his room and threw himself on the 
bed. Suddenly he gave a mirthless laugh. 

“It is Bronson’s luck again,” he mut- 
tered, and fell into weak sobbing — the sobs 
of a heart broken man. 

He did not hear the steps on the stairs 
nor the sound of low voices outside, nor 


did he know that the door was pushed 


softly open. He did not hear the rustle 
of silken garments on the bare floor, as a 
woman with the divine compassion of the 
angels in her face, and a great light of love 
shining in her eyes, crossed the room. 

A moment later she was on her knees by 
the bed and her arms were about him. 

“Philip!” she whispered. 

He started and turned in amazement. 
His face worked piteously, and a cry broke 
from him, a cry of love, humiliation, shame, 
and longing. 

“Marvia! I—I saw you—I could not 
stay ” 

He broke off abruptly, the tears rolled 
down his sunken face. 

She took his hand and held it tightly, a 
world of tenderness and reproach in her 
eyes. 

“How could you run away from me, 
Philip? Did you not know I would follow 
you? Why have you not allowed me to 
know where you were,— that you were ill 
and in trouble? Why did you give me back 
my freedom? I did not ask for it.” 

“‘I—I failed in everything, Marvia,” he 
said chokingly. “I was always in hard luck. 
I had nothing to offer you. I am a hopeless 
failure. But,—thank God,— I have seen 
you once more, Marvia,—and now, dear, 


I thank you for coming, but —I cannot ac- 


cept your pity.” 
She bent over him suddenly, and putting 


her arms about him, drew his head to her 


breast. 
“Philip!” she said softly. “It is Christ- 
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mas day — listen to the bells! I—JI never 
gave you a Christmas gift yet, dear, but I 
give you one now. It is myself, Philip. Do 
not refuse it,— the only gift I ever offered 
you—I have loved you so long, dear.” 

And Philip, lifting passionate, hungry 
eyes to her face, saw Paradise. 
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“Is — this — the way — that women 
love?” he asked in a whisper. 

Raising his wasted arms, he put them 
about her neck. The shabby coat sleeve 
rested against the rich fur at her throat. 
He laughed feebly. 

“‘Bronson’s luck has turned!” 
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A DREAMER’S DREAM 


] SHALL sing a song so sweet some day 
The world will stop to hear,— | 

What day or hour, I cannot say, 

Nor do I know the year; 

But often at the midnight time 

I wake from sleep and start 

To hear a far-off, distant chime, 

Then an echo in my heart, 

And I know within my bosom dwells, 

And has been dwelling long, 

The song of which my dreaming tells,— 

And I shall sing that song. 


And as at night, so in the day, 

No matter where I go, 

The same sweet fancies ’round me play, 
And whisperings soft and low 

From unknown caverns of the deep, 
Or from some sunny clime, 

Into my soul will ever creep 

And fill my life with rhyme. 

And as I hurry on my way, 

Amid life’s jostling throng, 

Those whisperings tell me every day,— 
““Some day you ’ll sing that song.” 


Sam Bean 
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Number 1 “‘ MEDITATION ” 
Douglas Cooper, 56 Ford Street, Ogdensburg, New York 


THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST 


| “THE OVERLAND presents this month the 
first installment of prints in its prize 
photographic contest. The advertising pages 
of the two months past have given the par- 
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ticulars of the contest, and our readers have 
no doubt learned them. The photographs 
are strictly amateur work, of the sort that 
has done much of recent years to preserve 
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Number 2 | IN CHINATOWN, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Number 3 FISHERMAN’S WHARF, BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Two and Three by Arthur Inkersley, 508 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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Number 4 


the fleeting beauties seen by myriads of 
keen eyes in outing trips and in daily life. 
Where no professional photographer would 
dare to go, and where he would not be 
allowed to come, the amateur finds his 
choicest “bits.” This work has been of 
value not only to the takers of the pictures 
and to their immediate friends, but also by 
creeping into public print to the world at 
large. The OVERLAND in particular owes a 
great debt of gratitude to the “camera 
fiends” of this coast. We have learned to 
look to them for artistic and adequate 
pictures of any region or any subject that 
it. is desired to illustrate. We have found 
them indefatigable in their kindness and 
always ready to share the results of their 
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work with us and the public. 


GLEN ELLEN 
George H. Armes, Oakland, California 


It is a pleas- 
ure, then, to make a recognition and trifling 
return in this contest. 

Our readers will note that there is under 
each picture, in addition to its name and 
that of the photographer, anumber. Next 
month more photographs will be printed and 
numbered consecutively from number 10 on. 
The photographs of those two months will 
make up the first contest. A ballot will be 
printed in the January number, in the ad- 
vertising pages, and each of our readers is 
requested to cut out that ballot, make a 


careful comparison of all the contesting 


photographs in both the December and 
January OVERLANDS, and fill out the ballot 
with the number of the best picture among 
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Number 6. REDWOOD CANON, MILL VALLEY. Professor William D. Armes, University of California, Berkeley 
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THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


them and the name of the voter, 
and mail it to “THE OVERLAND, 
San Francisco.” These ballots will 
be carefully counted and the 
prizes awarded~in accord with their 
verdict. If our readers find it as 
difficult to make selection from 
among the photographs printed as 
the Art Department of this mag- 
azine has, to choose the pictures 
to be reproduced from among the 
many good ones offered, they will 
have no light task. 

The reproduction of the photo- 
graphs has been a matter of great 
care. The half-tone process has 
been so far perfected that it was 
the only one possible. It is better 
than the wood engraver’s work in 
all but the plates made by the great 
masters of that art, and being a 
mechanical process, treats all alike. 
A wood engraver would have found 
it impossible not to like one 
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** HEAVEN LIES ABOUT US IN OUR INFANCY” 
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Number 8 EMERALD PLUME CASCADE, UPPER MERCED RIVER 
Numbers 7 and 8 by Theodore S. Solomons, 508 California Street, San Francisco 
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Number 9 SANTA YNEZ MISSION 
Professor William D. Armes, University of California, Berkeley 


subject better than another in so varied a 
selection, and so put a little more care on 
its engraving than on the rest. | 

Messrs. Bolton & Strong of San Fran- 
cisco were chosen to make the plates, and 
have done it, we think our readers will 
agree, with fidelity and skill. 

The OVERLAND has seen the half-tone 
process grow up from its earliest attempts. 
A glance back at the files is an epitome of 
the state of the art. When the process 
was first used in the OVERLAND, in June, 
1887, the blocks had to be made in the 


East, and it took four weeks besides’ the 


time of transmission. The expense, count- 
ing expressage, was fully ten times that 
now charged. Now there are quite a num- 
ber of offices in San Francisco bidding for 


’ our work, and in the present number, three 


of them are represented besides some East- 
ernmakers. The coast may abide the result 
of the comparison. 

But to return to the contest, we ask our 
readers to vote and to vote conscientiously 
on it, and to help us make it a matter of 
just pride to carry off one of the prizes. 
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- Photo by A. O. Carpenter 


FISH HATCHERY OF SAN FRANCISCO AND NORTH PACIFIC RAILWAY 
IN GIBSON CANON, NEAR UKIAH 


FISH PROPAGATION 


IN CALIFORNIA 


By ALFRED V. LA MOTTE 


SUPERINTENDENT S. F. & N. P. FISH HATCHERY 


RAS of unrest and disquietude are not 
without certain benefits to mankind, as 

we are led to cast about to ascertain what 
causes have produced the results from which 
_we suffer, thus often opening our eyes to fac- 
tors thatare prime to prosperity and advance- 
ment. Many late writers have devoted them- 
selves to the subject of food supply. If, as 
asserted by the Malthusian doctrine, “‘Popula- 
tion increases geometrically whilst our food 
products increase arithmetically,” many cen- 
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turies will not pass ere the food supply will 
be insufficient to maintain the population 
unless mental advancement enables us to 
keep pace in that matter by improved 
methods of production and the abatement of 
the present wastefulness. Necessity, we are 
told, is the mother of invention. And as 
necessities arrive they will surely be met 
by inventions adequate to cope with them. 
In the early settlement of our country 
the product of our waters was a drug on 
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Photo by Carpenter 


INTERIOR VIEW OF SAN FRANCISCO AND NORTH PACIFIC RAILWAY HATCHERY 


the market, and in colonial days we find 
that in papers of indenture it was frequently 
set forth that the apprentice must not be 
fed on fish more than a certain number of 
days in each week. As time advanced, 
however, approved appliances of capture 
began to produce a scarcity of fish food, 
and the apprentice of today has no neces- 
sity to insert such a clause in his indenture 
and would think himself in luck to get fish 
for dinner occasionally. 

The gradual diminution of the fish in our 
streams has become so marked that we find 
it necessary to resort to methods of artificial 
propagation. Fish culture is becoming a 
prominent industry in nearly all civilized 
countries. 

Scientists assure us that water properly 
stocked is capable of producing as much 
food for man’s consumption as a like area 
of land, and the era in our civilization has 
arrived when the proper and enlightened 
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conservation of our waters has become an 
evident necessity. 

Salt as well as fresh waters are capable 
of responding to the efforts of the advanced 
pisiculturist, with apparent improvement 
over nature’s methods. Many are led away 
with the idea that the fish of the sea are 
limitless, and that we have the whole ocean 
to draw from, but investigation has proven 
that this is erroneous and the area inhabited 
by fish is comparatively small, extending 
only along the shore lines and but a few 
miles out to sea. Beyond this, in the pro- 
found depths of the ocean, nothing suitable 
for man’s consumption exists. Hence by 
the wasteful methods of capture now used 
it is not only possible, but highly probable, 
that we shall soon experience a scarcity of 
salt water fish (as well as fresh), and shall 
be forced to devise methods of artificial 
propagation to prevent their extinction. 

California, with her peculiar climatic con- 
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ditions,—her seasons being divided into two, 
wet and dry, instead of four, as at the East, 
— seems to be particularly in need of arti- 
ficial assistance in the maintenance of her 
fish supply throughout the interior waters, 
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Photo by Carpenter 


where during the spawning season of trout, 
which takes place in the winter and spring 
months (in the wet season), the conditions 
are such that the loss of spawn and young 
fish, caused by the turbidity of the waters to- 
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gether with their sudden rise and fall, re- 
duces the ratio of increase to such an ex- 
tent that the streams, unaided, cannot re- 
spond to the demands made on them by the 
ever increasing army of fishermen. 

Scientists assert that the normal increase 
of trout in our streams does not exceed 
one half of one percent. Think of it,— 
one hundred and ninety-nine perish to one 
that survives! Yet to those familiar with 
the subject, this does not seem an overesti- 
mate of loss. For example, a pair of trout 
ascend the stream to spawn, select a clean 
gravel bar, and proceed to whip out with 
their fins and tails a nest in which to lay 
their eggs. When this function is com- 
pleted (or perhaps before) another pair 
come along, and seeing a good location, 
set to work, whip out the nest for them- 
selves, eating all the eggs they uncover, 
and in the same way deposit their eggs. 
This is very likely to occur several times, 
until finally the waters recede and expose 
the sand bar to the sun, destroying all that 
have previously escaped. Then come the 
lamprey eels in search of trout eggs. The 
mink, coon, fox, skunk, snake, frog, toad, 
and every bird along the creek, want a share 
of the plunder. Where, pray tell me, does the 
poor trout come out? Hence, you see, one 
half of one per cent is no overestimate,— 
the wonder is that any survive. 

The great percentage of loss occurs in 
the early stages of development. All of this 
is avoided in artificial propagation, where 
the culturist is able to save from ninety to. 
ninety-five per cent of the eggs, and de- 
posit the fry at, say, two to three months 
old in the streams, where in a few days the 
instinct of self-preservation comes to their 
aid, and they are in a fair way to grace 
some one’s breakfast table a year later. 
These facts alone are sufficient to show the 
vast importance to the community of arti- 
ficial fish propagation. 7 

A pound trout will yield about one thou- 
sand eggs. Now, if we can place in a 
stream nine hundred three-months-old fry 
from one fish, we are in a fair way to secure 
ourselves against famine, should the worst 


come to the worst, besides a little recrea-. 


tion in their capture. Many who have 
waters unfortunately seeded to carp could 
(providing the waters are suitable) stock 
with trout; for these would soon wear the 


_ carp out by the constant destruction of the 


young, and by fighting with the old ones 
and wounding them so that they die. It is 
a mistake to suppose that carp destroy trout. 
They eat the eggs, but beyond this the carp is 
a vegetarian and no match for the lusty trout. 
A few years of diligent stocking with young 
trout, and the carps’ days are numbered. 

Artificial trout propagation has become 
so simplified of late years that any one who 
has ambition to learn it can readily do so 
and thus be enabled:to stock his own 
streams, as well as plant his own potatoes 
or raise his own chickens. If people having 
summer resorts would awaken to this fact, 
it would materially increase their income 
and popularize their places. | 

Many complain of the anadromous habit 
of our California trout, and ask why we do 
not import some foreign variety that will 
remain where they are put and not migrate 
to the salt water. A little thought will an- 
swer the question. Our long dry season 
under the ardent rays of a summer sun in- 
duces insect growth in the waters. Many 
of these insects prey upon the fish as fleas 
upon a dog and cause them to seek cooler 
temperatures or saline waters to free them- 
selves from the pests. The conditions have 
caused the prevailing habit of the species, 
and are a saving clause. If the trout did 
not go to the salt water they would become 
wormy, as is the case in nearly all of our 
land-locked waters where the fish cannot 
escape their tormentors. Any other variety 
transplanted here would in time assume the 
habit of the indigenous variety. Place 
our trout in foreign waters and under dif- 
ferent conditions, and they will in time 
change their habits to suit their changed 
conditions. Is it not therefore better policy 
to protect and propagate our indigenous 
fish, already acclimated, and inferior to 
none, than to waste time in growing fish 
which are no better than the native variety 
and which probably will not equal them 
under the changed conditions? 

Fishermen complain that the trout in our 
streams are not so large as formerly. This 
is a fact and the reason is obvious. Fisher- 
men are increasing so rapidly that the de- 
mand on our streams cannot be met by the 
natural increase, and artificial planting has 
been resorted to. For some years past the 
greater portion of the fish planted have been 
late spawning fish, which have been planted 
in the summer and fall, and hence have only 
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six months to grow before the open season 
is upon them. As too many fishermen 
claiming to be sportsmen care more for 
the number of their catch than the size, 
the small fish are taken which should be 
spared six months longer to grow. — | 

The only way that this can be remedied is 
for the hatcheries to get their eggs from 
the early spawning portions of the State, so 
that their fry can be liberated in the streams 
in the early spring. Then by the following 
season they will have had a year’s growth 
and will have attained fair proportions. 

A few years ago, before the advent of 
the San Francisco and North Pacific Rail- 
way into Mendocino county, her wealth in 
trout waters was known but to the few, 
and they were not anxious to publish it too 
widely, fearing the influx of fishermen that 
would be sure to follow. But when the road 
reached Ukiah with its consequent travel, 
Mendocino county was no longer terra in- 
cognita of the past, but the sportsmen’s 
elysium of the present, with her hundreds 
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of streams, aggregating some three thou- 
sand miles of trout waters. 

The progressive management of the rail- 
road was not long in solving the problem of 
maintaining the value of these streams to 
the public. It instituted an entirely new 
departure in railroading by the construction 
of a large fish hatchery on Gibson creek at 
Ukiah, capable of turning out several mil- 
lions of young trout annually. 

The arrangements for this enterprise 
were completed in April of the present sea- 
son, almost too late to get any spawn, but 
by the kindly assistance of the California 
Fish Commission they secured some 800,000 
trout eggs and hatched them out success- 
fully. Some thirty odd streams have been 
stocked abundantly, and quite a quantity of 
the fry is still in the trays awaiting distri- 
bution. The entire expense of maintenance 
is borne by the railroad company and should, 
as it assuredly does, meet the hearty ap- 
proval and sympathy of an appreciative 
people. 
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THE holiday seasons come upon 
A us unawares on the West coast,, 
the changes are so much less 
sharply marked than in the four- 
season climates that August 
glides into December before we 
are fully aware. We only know that an occasional 
shower has made us dig up the creased mackintosh and. 
resurrect the dusty umbrella, but the pleasant days 
are so like those others that it is easy to forget the 
lapse of the months. There is no sharp awakening of 
finding the flowers blasted by frost, the streams shut 
in by the “ black ice” that the Eastern boys so love, 
or of rising some morning to find the earth covered. 
with that wondrous mantle of white which gives anew. 
look to the most familiar landscape. Here we have 
the falling leaves of the deciduous trees, it is true, 


Merry 
Christmas 


hut trees do not dominate our streets even in villages 
as. they do in the older Eastern towns, and those trees 


we have are apt to be eucalypts or acacias, or other 
non-deciduous species. And where the leaves fall, 
they fall to a sod where the newly springing grass 
suggests to the Eastern-bred mind April rather than ~ 
October. And so when the holidays come they are 
likely to find us unready, and it is with an effort that 
we work up a bit of the real Christmas feeling before 
the season has gone and the formula must change to 


“Happy New Year” instead of “Merry Christmas.” 
Yet there is a way to keep Christmas successfully, 
even in California. It is to keep the spirit young all 
the year round, so that it does not require much 
“working up” to renew the holiday feeling of “‘ Good 
will to men.” 
To help in this good work the children are always 
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ready and always most efficient. Surely in the matter 
of these holidays except we become as these little ones 
we shall in no wise enter into the Christmas spirit, or 
into much else that makes life gentle and loving and 
truly worth living. | 

So the OVERLAND “bids its friends a Merry Christ- 
mas, with full hearts, full hands, and happy homes. 
Let the holly and mistletoe deck the houses, let the 
yule log throw its ruddy beams, — albeit a trifle un- 
comfortably warm, -—let the cheery greeting and the 
loving gifts be exchanged, and with Tiny Tim, let us 
say, “God bless us, every one!” 

And what do we wish for our enemies? — for even 
the OVERLAND has a few, — made so by what they con- 
sider unwarrantably plain speaking, or by some lapse 
of courtesy compelled by the rush of editorial work, or 
by some apparently intentional failure to keep prom- 
ises. For these we wish charitable hearts and that 
they may never, as we often are, be compelled to fall 
far short of what they would like to do in the way of 
living up to their highest ideals. 


IT 1s well that the Society of 
California Pioneers, has decided, 


copes wh | with the assistance of the Na- 
rere tive Sons and Daughters, the 


State Miners’ Association, and 
other bodies, to celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the discovery of gold in the tail- 
race of Sutter’s mill at Coloma, on January 24, 1848. 
True, it has been shown that gold had before been 
found in California, just as America had been dis- 
covered before Columbus, but Marshall’s was the sig- 
nificant discovery because it resulted in the California 
we know. 

We are glad, too, to have the date officially recog- 
nized as January 24th, in place of January 19th, as it 
used to be put. The OVERLAND is proud to have been 
the instrument of making that correction of date, by 
publishing in its September, 1887, number the “Diary 
of H. W. Bigler in 1847 and 1848.” This diary, so 
far as history has discovered, is the only one that 
has contained a record of the finding of gold on the 
day of the event, thus:— 


Jan. 24th.— This day some kind of metal that 
looks like gold was found in the tail race. 


The diary was procured for the magazine through 
the kindness of Mr. John 8. Hittell, himself no mean 
authority on all matters of California history. 

The celebration is in good hands and will, no doubt, 
be given a scope and character worthy of the occasion 
and of the State. We bespeak for it the hearty co- 
operation of every lover of California and the atten- 
dance of all who can give themselves that pleasure. 
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THIS number finishes Volume 


The Close irty of the present series of 


the OVERLAND. The first series 
of Volume 
ran but for fifteen volumes, and 
Thirty 


few who derided the new ven- 
ture of 1883 by calling it the 
““Warmed-Overland ” expected that it would live for 
even fifteen volumes. But in spite of all croaking, it 
has rounded out double that number, and is ready to 
begin the process of tripling it with a larger circula- 
tion, a better advertising patronage, and a firmer hold 
on the people of the West Coast, than at any time in 
its history. The reduction of price has had the effect 
of bringing to the magazine a multitude of new 
readers, and the older readers, so they manifest to us 
continually, have been more than satisfied with the 
magazine since the reduction. Though in a more com- 
pact shape, the quantity given has been enlarged, the 
pictures are more numerous, and our readers and ex- 
changes say, the quality of both has more than held 
its own. 

The recent change of editors and the detention of 
the new editor in New York has made it impossible to 
make up a detailed prospectus for 1898, but in gen- 
eral it my be surely anticipated that nothing will be 
allowed to interfere with the progress of the maga- 
zine. The current numbers are perhaps the best pro- 
spectus, as earnest that the magazine has the power 
and will to put out a publication that shall be Fiainied 
to represent the great West Coast. 


ONE good result of the Klon- 
dike discoveries, is that Alaska 


The 
Government receiving so great an acces- 
of Alaska sion of population and so much 


attention from the authorities in 

consequence that a territorial 
government is likely to be set up in regular form, with 
its own code of laws and the extension of the general 
rights of citizenship and a system of laws as to the 
acquirement of land titles. Heretofore the govern- 
ment has been a curious anomaly. There have been a 
governor and a United States district judge, appointed 
by the President, but there has been no legislature and 
no local self-government, except that improvised of 
themselves by the residents. The laws of Oregon, so 
far as they would apply was the code prescribed, and 
it requires but scanty consideration to see how very 
much of a misfit the system often was. The dispatches 
tell us that the commission on the revision of the crim- 
inal and penal laws of the United States will have a 
“comprehensive, but briefly stated and easily under- 
stood” code of laws for Alaska ready to present to 
Congress early in the coming session. That alone will 
make Alaska a desirable place of residence, in spite of 
some inconveniences of climate, for surely no other 


West Coast State can claim to have an “ easily under- 
stood” criminal code, — least of all California, where it 
as of late seemed impossible to bring a criminal to 
the gallows, no matter how heinous his crime. And 
it is to be hoped that Alaska will fare as well in civil 
matters; for she has everything to do, to establish 
land laws, road laws, and all the institutions of civili- 
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zation. A territorial legislature will be the only way 
of accomplishing this with any reasonable hope of suc- 
cess; for Alaska’s population like the early Califor- 
nian immigration, is mainly made up of picked men,— 
adventurous, unstable, if you please, but men of en- 
ergy and action, accustomed to “put through” any 
course they choose for themselves. 


A Holiday Suggestion 


Now that the holiday Season is upon us we cannot 
help drawing attention to the unusually large number 
of excellent books that are being brought out this 
season. This year writers, artists, and publishers, 
seem to have joined ig a common effort for the uplifting 
of the standard of bookmaking; and never before do 
we remember to have seen so much good work turned 
out at one time from the presses of the publishers as 
is now filling the stores of the booksellers. The most 
diversified tastes are catered to. Some of the works 
are of such value that no library, large or ‘small, can 
can afford to do without them. Notable among these 
are the Memoirs of Lord Tennyson by his son, the 
Macmillan Company, publishers, and what might be 
termed a companion piece, 7e Recollections of Au- 
brey de Vere, Edward Arnold, publisher. These books 
are not only beautifully gotten up, with type that is 
delightful to the eye, but are brimful of interest and 
information, veritable treasures to be bequeathed in 
wills. Mr. Edward Arnold, realizing the great inter- 
est that is now being taken in the development of 
what a few years ago was rightly called the Dark 
Continent, has {produced some superb books on the 
subject. British Central Africa, with six maps and 
220 illustrations, by Sir Harry H. Johnson, K. C. B. 
and many other titles, is a work to delight both old 
and young. It is full of information on every side of 
the subject, told in a way to interest the thinker and 
fire the blood of the schoolboy. Running it a close 
second comes 7hrough Unknown African Countries, 
by A. Donaldson Smith, who looks very young to be 
an honorary member of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, or to have had time to do all the 
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hunting and exploring he tells us about. A less ex- 
pensive book, but of entrancing interest, is the popu- 
lar edition published by the same firm of Slatin Pasha’s 
famous work With Fire and Sword in the Soudan. 
This book is of special interest just now because of 
the British expedition which is making its way up the 
Nile and redeeming the Soudan from the bloody rule 
of the Madhi. The tragedy of Gordon’s death at Khar- 
toum and the terrible disaster in which an entire army 
under Hicks Pasha was overwhelmed are here de- 
scribed with a graphic strength that brings out every 
gruesome detail with horrible distinctness. In cheer- 
ful contrast is the beautiful book which Appletons 
have just published on the art of dancing in all ages. 
The text is bright and interesting, and the many illus- 
trations are of great merit. From the house of Har- 
per & Brothers comes an exquisite work by the late 
Hamilton Gibson, AZy Studio Neighbors. To those 
who, like the present writer, had the privilege of 
knowing this gifted man, his books have now a pa- 
thetic interest, though he always seemed to live in a 
world apart from this work-a-day affair of ours. 
With infinite sympathy he understood the most insig- 
nificant of God’s creatures, and brought to our duller 
comprehension beauties and mysteries unsuspected by 
us. His plane was always so much higher than ours 
that it is not difficult to fancy that his thoughts are 
still flowing earthward though his hand is still in 
death. For the discouraged ones in life’s battle, Doro- 
thy Quigley’s Swcccess is for You, EB. P. Dutton & 
Company, will be found helpful. No one can take 
even a momentary glance at this little book without 
feeling the tonic of it. When a fascinating little 
book like Zhe History of the Lady Betty Stair can 
be bought for the price of a Christmas card, which is 
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and Eaton, which are full of life and 
poetic feeling. Every page is marginally 
decorated, the paper of best quality, and 
the binding most handsome. Altogether 
it is a work to be proud of. 

Another gem and delight to the heart 
and eye is Drawings by Remington, 
issued by H. H. Russell. All America is 
proud of Frederic Remington. There is 
no one who can do just what he can. His 
hand slips over a bit of paper, and forth- 
with to our vision and knowledge is 
brought the spirit and atmosphere, the 
very light itself of our Western land, 
which is rapidly becoming civilized out of 
its romance into the commonplace. The 
price of this work is ridiculously small 
considering its merit. There is not one 
of the fifty-odd pictures that does not 
tempt one to frame it. Every phase of 
Western life is touched upon — the tragic, 
the pathetic, the picturesque, the brilliant, 
the poetic. No one should fail to see it 
whether one buys it or not. 

Among the numberless admirers of 
Grant Allen, Merriman, Marion Crawford, 
Hall Caine, or the incomparable Rudyard 


A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


(From his latest photograph] ex: 


soon dusty and thrown away, one wonders that Christ- 
mas cards exist at all. 

For novel readers the choice is fairly bewildering. 
Usually three or four books claim the attention of 
everyone; but this season there is a score that could 
lead in ordinary years. Some are by writers not yet 
universally known, but who stand ready liberally to 
repay those who take the trouble to seek them. One of 
the most absorbing is the 7%e Gadfly, Henry Holt & 
Company. The story is laid in Italy during the time 
when Foresti Ceccarini, Roberti, Gajarny, and other 
Italian exiles came to this country. It is safe to say 
that no one will begin this weird tale and find it possi- 
ble to leave it unfinished. The books that deal with the 
romance of our own history are remarkable for their 
excellence, and number. Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, 
the Century Company, is the most important novel of 
Colonial times since Thackeray wrote “The Virgin- 
ians.” A Colonial Free Lance, The Choir Invisible, 
A Son of the Old Dominion, by James Lane Allen, 
and others, go to form an almost complete history of 
America during the last hundred years, told in a vivid 
manner that will produce a lasting impression. 

The Putnams have just published a sumptuous edi- 
tion of Washington Irving’s Astoria, in two volumes 
with twenty-four illustrations by Zogbaum, Church, 


Kippling, who would not like to have 4x 
African Millionaire, In Kedar’s Tents, 
Corleone, The Christian, or Captains 
Courageous, added to books he already has, or to 
form a nucleus about which a library will grow? 
Something is due to a writer who, out of his own 
brain, has given us diversion from idle or perhaps 
dreary hours. We owe him more than the passing 
compliment of reading what he writes by waiting our 
turn at the library or borrowing from a friend. Ad-~ 
miration cannot be very sincere which leaves our 
homes void of the creations of authors whose work 
lightens ours and whose lives make our own more 
worth living; and what time can be better than this 
holiday season, when gift-making is in the air, and the 
question everywhere meets one’s ears: “ What shall I 
give So-and-So?” than to act on the principle that a 
good book is a joy for ever. 


Kipling’s American Novel 


SoME of the lowest forms of aquatic life are the 
amebz—microscopic bits of protoplasm which float at 
random in stagnant water.. To compare a gifted 
writer with these may seem uncomplimentary; but the 
most striking thing about Mr. Rudyard Kipling cer- 
tainly suggests the comparison. The amebae are 
nothing but minute specks of jelly, without brains, 
nerves, or even a mouth: but whenever their fortui- 
tous drifting brings them into contact with another 
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particle of floating matter, they at once 
surround it with their sac-like bodies 
and proceed to incorporate it into their 
own elemental economy. Rudyard Kip- 
ling has this wonderful power of absorb- 
ing everything he touches so that it at 
once becomes part of himself. And this 
is true not only of the men and women 
he meets: birds, beasts and fishes, the 
trees of the forest, and the wind that 
sways their branches, all yield to him 
some sort of personality that forth- 
with becomes eloquent after the manner 
of men. Who can read the strangely 
beautiful story of the “White Seal” 
without recognizing this. In “ McAn- 
drew’s Hymn” even the grinding of a 
ship’s machinery is translated into the- 
ology for us:— 


“From coupler-flange to spindle-guide 
I see thy hand, O God,— 
Predestination in the stride 0’ yon con- 

nectin’-rod.” 


The “ perversity of inanimate things ” 
was the discovery of a clumsy man: it 
took a Kipling to find an all-round 
human kinship in a steam engine or a 
locomotive. There are others among us 
who can understand the language of 
birds and beasts and trees, but he is the 
first to get at the heart and soul of 
things inanimate. He has opened a new 
world to us; and while our gratitude: 
therefor is being poured out as shekels 
of brass and even of gold and silver,we recognize 
that our debt is only half paid. A dollar a word is 
the latest bid for Mr. Kigling’s translations of the 
book of nature; but this is not half their real 
value, which is something that cannot be expressed 
in figures. 

During Mr. Kipling’s uncomfortable sojourn in New 
England, he came into contact with the captain of a 
Gloucester fishing boat, and promptly absorbed him. 
The result has just been published by the Century 
Company, under the title of Captains Courageous.} 
Having seen how Mr. Kipling does it, we are not sur- 
prised to find, in this, a book which no one who has not 
spent a life ona fishing boat could write. Disco Troop 
is the name of the captain, whose life experiences are 
related as if they were Mr. Kipling’s own, and a splen- 
did character he is. He is the owner of the We’re 
Here, a staunch schooner with a personality of her 
own. The spoiled son of a Western millionaire falls 


\Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kipling. Ilus- 
trated by W. Taber. New York: The Century Co.: 1897. 
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HARVEY’S MISHAP. 


FROM ‘‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” 
Published by The Century Co. 


overboard from an Atlantic liner: “Then a low, gray 
mother-wave swings him out of the fog, tucks him 
under one arm, so to speak, and pulls him off and away 
to leeward,” just as naturally as if that had always 
been the life business of waves. He is picked up by 
the crew of the We’re Here, and the big-hearted skip- 
per ridicules the story of his father’s wealth and sets 
him to work out his board until the end of the cruise. 
His forced association with rugged fishermen for three 
hard months develops the latent manliness of his char- 
acter, and makes a useful citizen of him. The story is 
so well told and its conclusion so happy that the aver- 
age reader will wish that similar treatment could be 
given to the sons of other millionaires who are known 
to all of us. : 

Of course the schooner is alive, just as is everything 
else that Mr. Kipling touches. Here is a short descrip- 
tion of its liveliness: — 


The little schooner was gamboling all around her 
anchor among the silver-tipped waves. Backing witha 
start of affected surprise at the sight of the strained 
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“HUGH AND DARTHEA PENISTON.”’ 


FROM **HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER. 


_ Published by The Century Co. 


cable, she pounced upon it like a kitten, while the spray 
of her descent burst through the hawse-holes with the 
report of a gun. Shaking her head, she would say: 
“Well, I’m sorry I can’t stay any longer with you. 
I’m going North,” and would sidle off, halting suddenly 
with a dramatic rattle of her rigging. “As Iwas just 
going to observe,” she would begin, as gravely as a 
drunken man addressing a lamp-post. The rest of the 
sentence (she acted her words in dumb-show, of course) 
was lost in a fit of fidgets, when she behaved like 
a puppy chewing a string, a clumsy woman in a 
side-saddle, a hen with her head cut off, or a cow 
stung by a hornet, exactly as the whims of the sea 
took her. 

“See her sayin’ her piece. She’s Patrick Henry 
naow,” said Dan. 

She swung sideways on a roller, and gesticulated 
with her jib-boom from port to starboard. 

“But — ez— fer— me, give me liberty — er —give 
me — death!” 

Wop! She sat down in the moon-path on the water, 
courtesying with a flourish of pride impressive enough 
mpm the wheel-gear sniggered mockingly in 
its box. 
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ene Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker! 


Doctor §. WEIR MITCHELL is a well 
known physician of Philadelphia. He 
is a great specialist, whose skill is 
known all over the world. No doubt 
many good citizens of the Quaker City 
are now walking its streets who, but for 
him, would be treading the golden 
pavements of the celestial metropolis 
which Mr. Talmage ‘has described, as 
with the knowledge of an old inhabitant. 
After reading Hugh Wynne, Free Qua- 
ker, which the learned physician has just 
published through the Century Com- 
pany, one cannot resist the thought 
that the world would have been the 
gainer if the aforesaid citizens had 
been translated to happier spheres by 
a less skilful hand, that Doctor Mitchell 
might thereby have been free to touch 
the buried fathers of our country with 
his magic pen, and to restore them to 
the vigorous life and actiyity which 
characterize the lucky immortals who 
step out of the pages of this fascinat- 
ing book. It is not the shrouded 
“remains” of Washington, Franklin, 
Benedict Arnold, and Major André, that 
weare shown in this remarkable picture, 
but the full-blooded mortals themselves, 
who roughly shoulder us as they pass 
through the life-drama of a nation with 
’ a tread so solid that we feel the jar of 

the pavement and hear the squeak of 

their shoes. The book is a very vita- 

scope of the stirring times of the Rev- 
olution, and whether the scene be in my lady’s bower 
or in the turmoil of battle there is not a flaunting 
ribbon nor the frayed edge of a standard that is not 
reproduced with photographic truth and detail. And 
so long as the show lasts —for such it is—there is 
a feeling of resentment towards the host of nobodies 
who, through Doctor Mitchell’s pills and pellets, have 
been enabled to add a few days to an uninteresting 
life of dollar-getting, while thousands of nobler creat- 
ures are lying under stone slabs in Philadelphia await- 
ing a joyful resurrection at the hands of this wizard 
of the pen. Imagine Thackeray a doctor, and Vanity 
Fair an unknown graveyard! 


Books Received 


The Mystery of Choice. By R. W.Chambers. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.: 1897. 
At the Cross Roads. By F. F.Montrésor, dzd. 


1Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
With illustrations by Howard Pyle. 2 vols. New York: 
The Century Co.: 1897. Price, $2 
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The Exploits of Miles Standish. By Henry Johnson. 
Tbid. 

With Fire and Sword in the Soudan. By Slatin 
- Pasha. New York: Edward Arnold: 1897. 

An African Millionaire. By Grant Allen. /dzd. 

The Invisible Man. By H.G. Wells. /dzd. 

Recollections of Aubrey de Vere. /é2d._ 

British Central Africa. By Sir H. H. Johnston. /ézd. 

Through Unknown South African Colonies. By A. 
Donaldson Smith. /d7d. 

A School History of the United States. By John 
Bach McMaster. New York: American Book Co.: 1897. 

Teaching as a Business. By C. W. Bardeen. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Published by the Author: 1897. 

Through the Invisible. By Paul Tyner. New York: 
Continental Pub. Co.: 1897. 

Free to Serve. By E. Rayner. Boston: Copeland 
& Day: 1897. 

The Coming People. By Charles F. Dole. Boston 
and New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.: 1897. 

Selfmade Men in America. By Grover Cleveland. 
lbid. 

Lawrence Clavering. By A. E. W. Mason. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.: 1897. 

The Death of Falstaff and Other Poems. By L. B. 
Moore. Baltimore: Cushing & Co.: 1897. 

On the Heights. By Lucius Harwood Foote. Pub- 
lished by the Author and done into a book at the Roy- 
croft Printing Shop, East Aurora, N. Y.- 1897. 

The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America. By 
Daniel Giraud Eliot. New York: Frances P. Harper: 
1897. 

The Non-Religion of the Future. By M. Guyan. 
Boston: Henry Holt & Co.: 1897. 

The Evolution of the Idea of God: an Inquiry into 
the Origins of Religion. By Grant Allen. /dza. 

_ The Juggler. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1897. 
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Self Cultivation. By George H. Palmer. /ézd. | 

Seven on the Highway. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
Lbid. 

Gondola Days. By F. Hopkinson Smith. zd. 

Trialogues. By William Griffith. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co.: 1897. 

A Brief Italian Grammar. By Hjalmar Edgren. New 
York: William R. Jenkins: 1897. 

Wild Neighbors. By Ernest Ingersoll. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Co.: 1897. 

History of Early Christian Literature. By Dr. Gus- 
tav Kruger. /dzd. 

A Forest Orchid. By Ella Higginson. /dzd. 

The History of Mankind. By Professor Fredrich 
Ratzel. Jdzd. 

Memoirs of Alfred Lord Tennyson. By his Son. (2 
volumes.) /éid. 

Cousin Betty. By Honoré de Balzac. London: J. 
M. Dent & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co.: 1897. 

The Colloquy. By Josiah Augustus Seitz. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 1897. 

Elementary Jane. By Richard Pryce. /dzd. 

Astoria. By Washington Irving. Tacoma Edition. 
Lbid, 

The Protestant Faith. By Dwight H. Olmstead. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 1897. 

The Young Puritans of Old Hadley. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Boston: Roberts Brothers: 1897. 

The Procession of Flowers in Colorado. By Helen 
Jackson. /dzd. 

Drawings by Frederic Remington. New York: R. 
H. Russell & Co.: 1897. 

Song Birds and Waterfowl. By H. E. Parkhurst. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons: 1897. 

For the Cause. By Stanley Weyman. Chicago: 
Charles H. Sergel Co.: 1897. 

Paul Travers’s Adventures. By Sam T. Clover. Chi- 
cago: Way & Williams: 1897. 


Messrs. L. PRANG & Co. have long held undisputed 
sway in America over the production of holiday cards 
and dainty colored calendars. Their work equals any 
that comes from the old world in exquisite designs 
and perfect execution. Calendars, useful as well as 
ornamental, booklets with verse that can please for 
more than a momentary glance, little cards that add 
by their daintiness to the gifts they are designed to 
accompany, have almost displaced the Christmas or 


New Year’s cards pure and simple. When we look 
back a few. years to the silk-fringed monstrosities that 
then held the market, and look on these dainty souve- 
nirs, we say with Galileo, “The world does move.” 

We began this notice with the familiar name of the 
firm because the new one would hardly carry the 
meaning to our readers. There is a change, however, 
to the TABER-PRANG ART COMPANY, caused by the 
consolidation with the Taber Art Company of New 
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Bedford. This consolidation should for many years 
buttress the new firm against competition in excellence. 


THE CHANNING AUXILIARY of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco has for many years. is- 
sued an annual Calendar, which has come to be ex- 
pected as one of the artistic souvenirs of the holiday 
season. For 1898, they have chosen, Ox the Water 
for the general theme and Mrs. Albertine Randall 
Wheelan as the artist. The Argo, the Mayflower, the 


_ Flying Dutchman, the Golden Hinde, Columbus’s car- 


avels, and other famous ships, are wrought into pic- 
turesque presentments, to make up the dozen pretty 
cards. To use it as a holiday souvenir is like giving 
a Christmas card every month in the year, with the 
added usefulness of marking the days, and all for the 
price of one. 

The ladies are to be congratulated on keeping up 
the artistic successs, and we hope, the financial suc- 
cess, of their graceful venture. 


THE improvements that the Fair estate is making 
in the North Beach district would be entirely com- 
pleted early in 1898 were it not for legal complica- 
tions which have delayed the work somewhat. _ 

The original idea of the late Senator James G. Fair 
was the reclamation of forty blocks of land situated 
between Van Ness avenue and Baker street, Lombard 
street and the water front. In June, 1893, the work 
began. Fifteen of the blocks which were hill 
and low lands have been cut down and filled up to 
grade, an average of twelve to fifteen feet, the streets 
macadamized, guttered, and partially sewered. East 
of Fillmore street the sand hills, over fifty feet high, 
were cut down and carried to the marsh west of that 
street. A million and a quarter cubic yards of soil 
were moved in this operation. 

The remaining twenty-five blocks are water blocks, 
and cannot be reclaimed till the completion of the 
seawall; which will, when completed, run from the 
corner of Webster and Bay streets, along Webster to 
Lewis, from Lewis to Scott, Scott to Tonquin, Tonquin 
to Devisadero, thence to Jeffeason, and west to the 
shore line. The estimated cost of this improvement is 
three hundred thousand dollars, of which over two hun- 
dred thousand has been already expended. 

When the whole scheme of improvement as designed 
by Senator Fair has been completed a new location 
for manufacturing plants will be secured to the city, 
which from its accessibility by both water and rail 
will be very desirable. Already the Fulton Iron 
Works occupy four blocks of this tract. 


RoBeRT W. CHAMBERS has just published a romance 
of the Franco-German war in Co//ier’s Weekly, which 
he calls Lorraine. It is one of the most graphic 
pieces of pen painting we have ever seen, and we 
heartily congratulate this young writer on an achieve- 


ment as superior to the “Red Badge of Courage” as 
Thackeray is to E. P. Roe. To read Lorraine is like 
being thrown into a cavalry saddle, and led through 
the crash and turmoil of battle at the head of a charg- 


ing regiment. If this story had been written about 


our own war instead of about that of France, it would 
today be the most-talked-of story of the season. 
Mr. Chambers is by far the best of the young Ameri- 
can writers who are now challenging the attention of 
the world, and he has a great future before him. 


THE Winter Exhibition of the Art Association, now 
on in the Hopkins’ Mansion is notable for a large num- 
ber of unusually good canvases. Of the work of art- 
ists not resident on the West coast, most worthy of 
mention, perhaps, are George D. Brush’s “Indian and 
the Lily,” loaned by Mr. Irving M. Scott, a picture 
which won a medal at the Columbian Exposition, and 
Bourgogne’s “ Fleurs de Printemps,” anotable piece 
of bold handling and exquisite coloring, the property 
of Doctor L. Baget. 

The local work in painting is made worthy of note by 
Matthews’s “ The First Sorrow,” Robinson’s “ Navarro 
River Redwoods,” Yates and Strong’s portraits, Merz- 
felder’s “ Twilight” and “Oaks,” Stanton’s “On the 


Coast of Brittany, Hubacek’s “Roses,” and Keith’s 


“Sunshine and Shadow.” In plastic art Tilden easily 
bears the palm with his striking and graceful studies 


for the Phelan Fountain. 


THERE are two people now living in England, the 
history of whose lives is practically the history of the 
Victorian age. The one is the Queen, and the other is 
Mr. Gladstone, whose biography by Justin McCarthy 
has just been published by the Macmillan Company. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller, 
“The Poet of the Sierras,” will be published in one 
large volume December 1, 1897, by the Whittaker & 
Ray Company, San Francisco, and George Routledge 
& Co., London. It will contain “Songs of the Sierras,” 
“Songs of Italy,” “Songs of the Sunlands,” “Songs of 
the Mexican Seas,” “Songs of the Soul,” ‘Classic 
Shades,” etc. Library edition, $2.50. There is also 
a limited Autograph edition sold by subscription only. 
The only illustrations in the book are a plate showing 
the poet at five different periods of his life, and a 
glimpse of his picturesque home on “ The Heights.” 


How many passengers on the Great Santa Fé route 
realize that they are traveling on the site of the most 
romantic and dangerous trail in the country? We no- 
tice that the Macmillan Company has just published 
the story of this blood-stained highway under the title 
of Zhe Old Santa Fé Trail. The book is written by 
Colonel Henry Truman, and besides eight full page 
illustrations by Frederic Remington, it is prefaced 


with an introduction by Colonel Cody (Bullalo Bill). 
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A FACTOR IN THE NEW SAN FRANCISCO 


THE CLAUS SPRECKELS BUILDING 


By ALFRED FARMAR 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 


DURING the past few years a number of 

large and handsome office buildings have 
been erected in the business portions of San 
Francisco, which have ornamented the city, 
and by their superior facilities promoted 
the transaction of business. They are 
creditable to the town from a commercial 
standpoint, as, with one exception, they 
were built with capital acquired in Califor- 
nia. The investment of this capital showed 
the confidence of the builders in the future 
of San Francisco and their desire to invest 
their accumulations in such a manner that 
other capitalists would do likewise and the 
city, which stands guard over the Golden 
Gate would be a city of both residence and 
office palaces. 

The most notable addition to this list is 
the building just completed by Mr. Claus 
Spreckels at the intersection of the city’s 
two main traffic arteries, Market and Third 
streets. Architecturally it is not only the 
peer of any San Francisco structure, but 
more than probably it is the most symme- 
trical and monumental! office building in the 

world. 

An imposing mass of sandstone super- 
imposed upon a steel frame, it towers one 
hundred and twenty feet above any building 
in the commercial part of the city, and is 
a landmark for miles by day, while at night 
practically all San Francisco and the neigh- 
boring towns across the bay can see the 
lights of its cupola lantern shining above 
the lower lights of the city. 


This building marks the beginning of a 


new building era, and while San Francisco 
stands will be a monument to the sagacity 
and good business forethought of Mr. 
Spreckels, whose successful business ca- 
reer began here and who has very patri- 


otically and wisely decided to further the . 


interests of both the State and city, of his 
adoption. In the last three years he has 
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From Architects’ Drawing 
THE CLAUS SPRECKELS BUILDING 
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AFTER A YEAR’S CONSTRUCTION 


built five of the best buildings the city can 
boast, while his intimate connection with 
and large subscriptions toward the San 
Joaquin Valley Railway are a matter of his- 
tory. 

To make a modern office building success- 
ful three requirements are absolutely neces- 
sary and others advisable; the three 
essentials are location, safety, and comfort; 
the things desirable are beauty of building, 
and elegant and elaborate interior furnish- 
ings. The prospective tenants demand the 
central location which is necessary for the 
expeditious transaction of business, the 
absolute fire-proofing of the building for 
their safety, the well lighted and well ar- 
ranged offices, wide corridors, and fast- 
running elevators for their comfort, and 
they are pleased and feel that their busi- 
ness associates and clients are both pleased 


and impressed if the building is handsome . 


and the interior finishings correspond. The 
location of the proposed building and the 
size of the plot of ground on which it is to 
be erected are sometimes arbitrary, being 
confined to property owned by the builder 
or purchased by him for his purposes, but 
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always as desirable a location as possible 
is chosen, and an area of such proper dimen- 
sions as can be secured. The location 
being provided, the question of safety and 
comfort will lay within the province of the 
architect, who has charge of the building, 
its design and construction from its begin- 
ning to its completion and transfer to 
the hands of the building agent, who has 
charge of the leasing of apartments in the 
new building and whose duty it is to make 
selection from applicants and secure only 
as tenants such individuals and firms as will 
tend to elevate the status of the building 
and make its offices desired by the best of 
those who follow either business or learned 
pursuits. As these gentlemen subserve their 
employers interest well or ill, carefully or 
indifferently, so is the building substantially 
and handsomely built and well tenanted or 
the reverse. 

Prior to the commencement of the Claus 
Spreckels building and shortly after his 
purchase of the property at the corner of 
Third and Market streets, Mr. Spreckels 
discovered that it would be impossible to 
obtain possession of the property adjoining 
for purposes of immediate improvement. 
This left him only a plot of ground 70x75 
feet in dimensions on which to erect a 
building. Determining to build immediately, 
he directed Messrs. Reid Brothers to pre- 
pare plans fora structure on this lot which 
would be commensurate in its proportions 
and genera] arrangements with the needs 
of the city and its very prominent location. 
Taking these point into consideration, plans 
were drawn up for a nineteen-story building 
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of pure Renaissance style of architecture, 
modernized and adapted for office purposes, 
and after Mr. Spreckels’ approval of the 
plans, bids were invited, and the construc- 
tion of the building began. 

Excavating for the foundation began in 
December, 1895, and as the OVERLAND goes 
to press the building is practically com- 
pleted and occupied, the bustle and push of 
energetic contractors and their workmen 
giving place to the better hatted and coated, 
but not less busy men, who are its tenants. 

It perhaps might be worthy of mention 
here and creditable to the manufacturers 
and producers of our State to say that 
nearly all the material entering into the 
construction of the building was the prod- 
uct of their quarries and factories. 

The building is entirely of steel frame 
construction, which is braced not only 
against wind and ordinary elements, but 
against earthquakes as well, the whole super- 
structure of steel being anchored down to 
the solid conglomerate mass of the steel 
and concrete foundation, forming one con- 
tinuous rigid construction to top of dome. 
The details of -the steel framework from 
these immense anchors built into the foun- 
dations and riveted to the base of steel 
columns, and the system of bracing consist of 
two sections of vertical diagonal braces on 
either side of the building and extending its 
full height. reinforced on four lower floors 
with heavy portal arches in the corner sec- 
tions and with wide plate girders encircling 
the building at each floor level with gusset 
brackets and column connections through- 
out. The whole construction is put to- 
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THE ELEVATOR GRILL 


gether with rivets driven hot, — in builders’ 
parlance, hot field riveting,— no nuts and 
bolts of the ordinary character being used. 
The facings of the exterior walls on all 
four sides, with the exception of the first 
seven feet above the street level, which is 
of finally bush-hammered granite from the 
Raymond Granite Company’s quarry at Ray- 
mond, California, are light grayish sand- 
stone, the three lower stories laid up with 
heavy rusticated joints, giving a massive 
buttress-like appearance to the base of the 
building. From the: third to the eleventh 
story the treatment is very plain, with sim- 
ple molded architraves around the window 
openings. Above the eleventh story a hor- 
izontal belt course, which might be likened 
to the neck mold of a column, separates 
it from the next three stories, which are 
treated in a highly ornamental manner in 
the nature of the capital of a column, with 
elaborate carvings, surmounted by a broad 
projecting cornice, supported on carved 
medallions and ornamental bed moldings. 
The next or fifteenth story at each corner 
of the building forms a base for turrets, be- 
tween which it is treated as a colonnade, 
with cornice and open balustrade above. At 
this level the outline of the dome is formed, 
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AN UPPER CORRIDOR 


with the four corners gradually leaving the” 
base of dome and finishing as detached tur- 
rets. This forms the sixteenth story. Above 
this the dome rises, three stories in height, 
with twelve dormer windows in each level. 
From the apex of the dome a lantern extends 
to the height of thirty-five feet additional, 
supported on columns with open arches on all 
sides. Each of these arches will be illumi- 
nated with electric lights. The apex of 
the lantern is three hundred and fifteen feet, 
and the gilded ball on top of the flagstaff is 
three hundred and fifty feet above the street 
level. 

The interior construction of the building, 
being in keeping with the exterior, is abso- 
lutely fire-proof. All the interior partitions 
are of hollow terra cotta, and the floors 
cinder concrete filled in between the steel 
beams. Thecorridors leading to the differ- 
ent offices are wainscoted with marble, with 
plate glass above, and the office apartments 
are all finished in polished oak with polished 
hardwood floors. All the offices are outside 
rooms and are exceptionally well lighted. 
They are arranged en suite, and equipped in 
the most modern manner with office safes, 
coat closets, lavatories, etc. 

A portion of the street floor is occupied 


as the business office of the San Francisco 
Call, which paper was purchased some time 
since by Mr. John D. Spreckels. This office is 
finished in marble and mahogany, with ceil- 
ings frescoed in allegorical subjects. The 
Columbian Banking Company on Market 
street and T. [iundy’s jewelry store on Third 
street take up the balance of this floor. On 
the second floor are the offices of the pro- 
prietor and business manager of the Call 
and other offices, each succeeding floor 
above to the fifteenth being devoted exclu- 
sively to offices. On that floor is an excep- 
tionally fine restaurant, whose extreme ele- 
vation and the magnificent view it affords 
make it a pleasing innovation to San Fran- 
ciscans, and it will give the stranger the best. 
view he can obtain in the city. The mez- 
zanine floor above is the restaurant kitchen. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth floors will 
be occupied by the new San Francisco Club, 
and the eighteenth by the architects of the 
building. | | 

All these floors are connected with the 
street by three fast-running hydraulic eleva- 
tors of the latest and most approved type, 
which combines the maximum of speed with 
the minimum of danger; an iron stairway 
also leads from dome to basement. 
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CONSTRUCTING THE DOME 


The building is lighted by a complete 
electric system, is heated throughout by 
steam, and has the most approved sanitary 
plumbing. A shaft extending from base- 
ment to the lantern above dome, is con- 
nected with all offices by independent air 
ducts, giving absolutely perfect ventilation. 
_. But while it would puzzle one to cavil at 
any feature of the building, it would be a 
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carping critic indeed, who could aught but 
praise the main entrance on Market street. 
The entrance is through a broad archway 
flanked by four sandstone columns, on the 
lower part of which are carved in relief fig- 
ures emblematic of Commerce, Manufac- 
turing, Agriculture, Art, and Science; in 
the spandrels over the arch, also carved in 
relief, are two female figures of Victory. 
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On either side and over the entrance are 
two pedestals bearing electric light stand- 
ards, and between the standards and on the 


oF 


the inscription “Claus Spreckels Building.” 
The entrance vestibule, or rotunda, is finished 
in colored marble, with marble mosaic 
floors. The entrance doors are galvano 
plastic bronze and plate glass; and the ele- 
vator enclosures, wrought bronze columns 
and cornice, with arches, panels, and doors, 
filled with artistically wrought open bronz 


grillwork. 

—_— The elaborateness of the whole entrance 
is not garish, it gives the eye a pleasant 
scene of complete fitness; arch, carved col- 

; umn, spandrel, wall, ceiling, floor, and grill, 


7 making a beautiful and harmonious whole. 
| The first intention of Mr. Spreckels was 
to have all the working departments of the 
Call in this building, but latterly this idea 
was abandoned, and a property on Steven- 
son street in the rear was purchased, on 
which a four-story building has been erected. 
Here is contained all the working machinery 
of that paper, the editorial, telegraph, and 
local rooms, art, zinc process, and stereo- 
typing rooms, linotype machines, and all 
other departments necessary to the manu- 
facture of the great newspaper of today, 
except the press and mailing rooms, which 
are in the basement of the “Claus Spreckels 
Building,” and are connected with the rest 
by an underground tunnel, through which 
runs an automatic cable car. 

In the Stevenson street basement is lo- 
cated the power plant for the both build- 
ings, engines, boilers, and dynamos, pumps 
for elevators, and a deep well pump, ar- 


broad frieze directly over the entrance is 
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PILLARS AT THE ENTRANCE 


ranged to take water either from an arte- 
sian well or from the city mains. The 
“Claus Spreckels Building” is thus inde- 
pendent of all outside service, having its 
own power, heat, light,.and water. 
Finishing the description of the building, 
we can only paraphrase our remarks, and 
say that Mr. Spreckels has erected a build- 
ing of which the city is proud, and he ought 
to be, and while he built for himself he 
perhaps “builded better than he knew.” 
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46 Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
are justly celebrated for their superiority of 


Tone, Durability and Workmanship. 


Constructed on the most advanced principles—both 
from the mechanical and artistic standpoint. 


Over 
103,000 
Sold. 


REASONABLE PRICES—. 
Elegantly Cased in Artistic Designs, 


Write for Catalogue and Illustrated ‘Cuts. of all. styles. 


OFFICES AND FACTORIES: i 
417-433 West 28th Street, N. Y. 
WAREROOMS : : 
33 Union N.Y: 


Overland Monthly. 


In the gloaming, while we rest, love,,** | 
Do not think it strange of me, : 


_If for all meals I suggest, love, 


That hereafter we use tea. 


Tea you know to meals give zest, love— 
Fragrant, grateful, cheering tea ; 

But it must be Schilling’s Best, love, 
Best for you, and Best for me. 


GOODYEAR’S MACKINTOSHES 


|RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 
R. H. PEASE, Vice-President and Manager. 
73-75 First St., 573, 576, 577, 579 Market St., 
PORTLAND, OR. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HOW IT WORKS 


TEHAMMERLESS 
SAFETY 
REVOLVER 


SMITH 


AND 


WESSON 


16 STOCKBRIDGE ST, 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS.,U.S.A. 


GAFETY. CATCH. 
0, HA AMER. 
TRIGGERs 
SAEETY LATGH SPRING. 


12 DIFFERENT STYLES: 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


P. B. BEKEART, 159 New Montgomery St., S. F. 
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A Whole 
Dozen Choppers 


of the old-fashioned sort can 
not do the work that is done 
by a single 


Enterprise 


New Meat Chopper. 


No. 2 chops 11b. a minute, Price $1.75. 
No. 4 chops 134 lbs. a minute, Price 


HES 


ONE 


PAT. APL 1893. 


- Elastic Ribbed 


UNION 
SUITS 


are complete un- 
der-garments cov- 
ering the entire 
body like an addi- 
tional skin. Per- 
fectly elastic, fit- 
ting like a glove, 
but softly and with- 
Out pressure. No 
buttons down the 
front. Made for 
Men, Women, and 
Young People. 


Most convenient to 
put on or off, being 
entered at top and 
drawn on like trousers. 
With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect fit 
for dresses or wear 
comfortably so small 
a corset. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


P Oneita Knitting Mills 


Office No. 1 arkene Street, New York 


Useful in chopping food of all 
kinds for a hundred dainty dishes. 
Prevents waste of food, labor and 
time. Sold by all hardwaredealers. 

Our trade mark, ‘Enterprise,”’ is on every 
machine. Send 4 cents in stamps for 


the “Enterprising Housekeeper.” 
200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 
Philadelphia. 


RAY CAMERAS 


Ais 


Just What I Wanted !—A Ray Camera. 


A CAMERA is an appropriate present for either Lady or Gentleman. 
RAY CAMERAS are especially adapted for Holiday Presents, and 
are the most artistic in design and finish of any Camera on the mar- 
ket. Don’t buy your Xmas Present until you have received our new 

MUTSCHLER, ROBERTSON & CO., 169 West Main St., Rochester, N.Y, 
Wien you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland 
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Always suggests a smile and a 


row of pretty teeth, for it makes 


both possible. You cannot have 
them perfect if you neglect to use 
a perfect dentifrice. Sozodont is 
that because it presents both the 
ue liquid and the powder together and 
[PHOTOGRAPHED EXPRESSLY FOR SOZODONT. ] is absolutely wholesome. 


f. Miss Studholme says :—"A smile is as good as a song, and a smile is 
° enhanced if the teeth are pretty, for pretty teeth are part of an actress’s stock in 
trade—and so is Sozodont, for it makes pretty teeth, as | can most heartily testify. 


For a sample send three cents, mentioning this Magazine, to 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 


New York. 
Established 1848. LONDON 48, Holborn Viaduets 


oo 


of any other make of - 
writers is in the CALIGRAPH. 
That fact is demonstrated every 
day, by the other machines that 
g° into the scrap heap, while the 
ALIGRAPH goes on doing good 
work. Absolute simplicity marks 
its every action. 


and Dealers 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
237 Broadway; Art pe Free. 
UNITED TYPEWRITER 
& SUPPLIES CO. 


Gladiator Works 


600§Market Street, S. 
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To BE GIVEN AWAY 
( \\ 
-. new WONDERLAND book, ‘called 
? 
q _ has more history, geography, etc. to the square inch concerning the t 
NORTHWEST, than any similar previously issued by the 

| 
2  NORT HERN 
( \ 
{ PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
IL 
‘a. It is in descriptive form and profusely illustrated. Localities almost unknown are brought ‘a 
° to the reader's notice. We wish EVERY SCHOOL GIRL AND SCHOOL BOY of 15 years of age and =f 
. over to have one. Send your address and SIX CENTS in stamps. " 
\ 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’l Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. | 
or TO T. K. STATELER, Gen. Agt., 638 Market St, S. F. § 


$300. 


. The Overland’s Prize Contests 
_ for Amateur Photographers 


- The slate of the OVERLAND have pleasure in 
offering a Series of Cash Prizes for the best pho- 


IN PRIZES 3 


tographic prints made by amateurs. The contests 
will run for a year, and three cash’ prizes: will be 


awarded every two months. 


The First Prize will be Twenty-Five Dollars; the Second, Fifteen Dollars; and the 


Third, Ten Dollars. The conditions are as follows: 

The competitions are open to amateurs only. 

Prints are to be made from original negatives on Aristo or Albumen paper, and: | suitably mounted: 

Postage or express charges are to be paid by the competitor. 

The prints will not be returned whether successful or not; and the publishers of the OVERLAND will have 
the right to publish them during the contests or afterwards at their discretion. 

The art editor of the OVERLAND will select for publication the best photographs sent jin by the first of the 
month preceding the date of each competition. His selection will be governed by three qualities: photographic 
perfection, artistic treatment, subject. Each published photograph will be given a number. The maker’s name, 
address, and title of subject, will also be printed. The readers of the OVERLAND will then be invited to record 
their votes on coupons which will be supplied, in favor of ONE of the published pictures; and the one that re- 
ceives the greatest number of votes will be awarded the first prize of twenty-five dollars; the one that receives 


_ the next greatest number will receive fifteen dollars, and the next ten dollars. 


. It is an essential condition that competitors be yearly subscribers to this magazine. Any one who is not a 
subscriber may compete by sending a doHar for a year’s subscription at the same time that he sends his photo- 


graphs. 

"The best half-tones are made from Aristo prints, toned to a warm sepia. The larger the print the better. 

' Particulars of make of camera, lens and plates should be sent with every photograph. 

_ Photographs for the first competition should reach the office of the OVERLAND not later than the first of 
November. The best among them will be printed in the December and January numbers and the votes will be 
recorded till the end of the month last named, when the award will be made and the prizes paid. 

_ For ~. second competition, photographs will be received during the months of November and December. 


: Address, Art Editor, Overland Monthly, San Francisco 


When you write, please mention The Overland 
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An Elgin: 


is a Christmas gift that 
will be treasured and honored be. 
cause of its integrity in time keeping. 
The Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 
has working parts of such hardness and accur- 
acy of adjustment that it is practically wear-proof— 
tested for weeks in extremes of heat and cold, and different 
positions, it leavesthe Elgin factory a proven, perfect timepiece. 
Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches are not high-priced— 
they can be bought anywhere in America (either men’s or ~ 
women ’s) at moderate prices. All jewelers know their merits. 75s 
Remember that the Full Ruby Jeweled is. the highest 4 4 
grade—cheapest in the end. 


Send for our book about'watches. It will itell. you why “thie 
Elgin is the best watch movement in the world. Sent free. 


A genuine Elgin Watch always bt bas the word 
‘Higin’ ’engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 


Elgin National ‘Watch Co.,. Elgin, Ill. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SEED RAISINS. — Raisins 
and grapes for cooking should be seeded, every one, if 
the cooking is to be healthful and the cook would run 
no risk of causing appendicitis by her carelessness. But 
seeding raisins or grapes by hand is a job that nobody 
was ever known to like, as besides being tedious it is 
messy and wasteful. At the same time many uses for 
raisins and grapes are found and the large use of them 
has caused an immense sale of the ENTERPRISE RAISIN 
AND GRAPE SEEDER, the little machine that separates 


seeds from raisins or grapes quicker than the cook 
can wink. The work is done cleanly, too, so that 
there is no waste. The smaller size machine will 


““GWENDOLINE,” said Van Ruyter, solemnly; 
shall never awake to find myself famous.” 

“Why not, dear?” queried Gwendoline, looking 
worried. 

“Because, love, between your fear of fire and bur- 
glars, and the cats in the back yard, and the dog next 
door, I have n’t slept a wink all night; and how can a 
fellow wake to find himself famous if he has not been 
Washin; gton Capital, 


Vv 


Or ALL the rooming houses in San Francisco there 
are none quite so nice and desirable in every respest 
as Hotel Ramona, 130 Ellis street. It is new and nat- 
urally, modern. It has an electric elevator running 
day and night from the street floor; hot and cold water. 


and electric call bells in all rooms; a lady, Mrs. Kate 
Hart, in charge as manager, which is a guarantee of 
the irreproachable character of the house; a location 
(adjoining the Y.M.C. A. Building) that is convenient 
to everywhere. You will find the Ramona just the 


house you’re looking for for a short or long stay in the 


city. 


seed a pound of raisins in five minutes, and the larger 
size a pound a minute. They are made by the Enter- 
prise Manufacturing Company of Pa., at their works 
in Philadelphia. The makers publish a bright little 
book called “The Enterprise Housekeeper,” which 
contains 200 recipes, and is sent on receipt of 4 cents 
in stamps to persons writing for it. 
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CLERGYMAN —St. Paul made one error, my dear 
children. 

JUVENILE BASEBALL CRANK — Did he let in a run? 
— Truth. ; 


THE American Builder, one of the handsomest and 
best papers of its class, offers a list of one hundred of 
the leading periodicals of America free to new sub- 
scribers. Particulars, together with specimen copy, 
may be had by addressing the American Butlder, 
184 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


REEDER — Good heavens, Man! Why do you buy 
that trashy magazine? There is nothing to read in it. 
WHEELER (27 amazement).— Trashy? Nothing to 
read? Why, man alive, you must be crazy! This mag- 
azine contains more bicycle advertisements than any 
other two magazines put together! —uch. 


GREAT POPULARITY AND ENORMOUS SALE. 


—Morse Brothers recently received orders for over 


ten carloads of Risinc SuN and Sun Paste STOVE 
PoLisH in one day. This gives some idea of the enor- 


‘Mous consumption and great demand for these justly — 


celebrated articles of household use. 

Their new SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH is larger in 
quantity and as much better in quality than any other 
paste polish as their old reliable RisiInc SuN STOVE 
POLISH in cakes is better than any other dry polish, 
and is already commanding a large sale. 


“I WANT some wire netting to keep mosquitoes out 
of the house,” said the Jerseyite. 

‘* How is this?” asked the clerk as he displayed a 
sample. 

‘** The mesh is too coarse,” said the customer. ‘] 
may also want to use it for chickens.’ "—Truth. 
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JESSE MOORE WHISKIES. 


THESE GOODS ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE-AND ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 
FOR MEDICINAL AND FAMILY USE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


404 FRONT STREET | 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 


THE HATTERS 


328, Kearny Street, Near Pine 


(ENTIRE BUILDING) 


The Only Manufacturing Retailers 
ON THE COAST . . 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. MAILED FREE. 
Ooo SOLD. 


HARMLESS s 


RUBBER-TIPPED 
ARROW GAME HEAPS 


Best Parlor Game Made. Makesa Splendid Gift. 
Popular Throughout the Civilized World. 
If your d-aler hasn’t it send us mail order. 
Price ot Game Complete—Harmiess Pistol, Tar- $1 
get, 3 Rubber-Tipped Arrows, post-paid, 
BIG DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 735 Market St., San Francisco. 7 


GUNS LOANED TO TOURISTS 
By the Month, Week or Day 


39. Market St, San Francisco 
Opp. Examiner Office 


W. 


Hunter’s Equipments 
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|| One could Ss ty lish 
preach asermon 
on the merits of the : A andsome 


IMPROVED 
Modis 


Se Shade : Is the effect given to a Skirt 


a Roller : when bound with .. .. 


No,tacks required. | AS 


%4 is only one of its 
many good feat. 


ures. Ask any dealer to 
show you one and ex- 
plain how it works. 


gen a | 
art Hartshorn on luoel. Look for it. at? og s e 
os 


The uine have aut ph of Stew- 
BINDING 
| LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M- 


—— It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 

Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. || If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
: Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 

ms Ss. H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Columbia Bar Lock Typewriter 


The Only High Grade Typewriter which has 
All the Writing in Sight All the Time. . . 


GUARANTEED. CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


7 SS a Ja Adopted exclusively by the U. S. Navy Department. 
1,0.0 in use on the Pacific Coast. 


SCOTT & BANNAN, “east Agents, 


333 MONTGOMERY STREET, | SAN FRANCISCO 


‘Dia PIANOS! PIANOS!! PIANOS!!! 
Great Holiday Sale Pianos for Cash We are agents for Eight different Standard Makes of 
Pianos. Our prices are the lowest. It will pay you 
to write and yet our figures. Second-hand pianos 


The Zeno Mauvais Music Co, tom 886 up. 
769 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


U. S. mint. San Francisco. 


Agents for Decker & Son Pianos and 


Gibson Pianos Dialogues, S peakers for Schoo} 
PLAYS? Parlor or. Catalog 
Bargains in?Second Hand Instruments, as well as New. T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, I 
TO TO THE 


DYRON MAUZY PIANOS 


308-314 Post St., San Francisco 


SATISFACTORY 
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“All Wool anda Yard Wide” 


That means honest material and measure that will give you — 
good service and — TRO in every way. 


is all shine and no scratch. That means that its an honest 
material for cleaning Silver and the only one that will give | 
you perfect results. : 


It’s unlike any other Silver Polish. 


The pfoof can be had for the:asking. 
Send your address to us. Grocers sell i 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


Queen Lily Soap 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. © 


Washes without rubbing, and does not injure the 
clothes. The Largest Family Washing in the city : 
can be done in three to four hours. A girl of 
twelve years of age can do a washing withthissoap ~ : 
Beware of Imitations PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY | 


ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


i Office, 307 Sacramento St. 
Factory, 17th and Rhode Island Sts. 


SAN- FRANCISCO, CAL 


meture twenty-five « or fifty wrappers and receive a handsome premium. 


Ask your Grocer for 
LE 
THIS LA 
ZELIAB 


Diamond Tea 


G STEELE & 208 St., San Francisco, Cal. 


BES 


MOOSE HIDE MOCCASINS AND SLIPPERS. Market St. Ferry, S. F., Cal. 


4, 


Child’s Picture Books, bound 
i icture Books, bound........ c to2 
| Bound Books, for family library...... 20, 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
dine Dolls, for little miSseS...... 50, $1.00, 1.50 
em circular and price Games, more than ever before Ioc to 5.00 
list of hand made hunting _ Christmas and Thanksgiving goodies for the table, 


shoes and moccasins of every description; also for price | 
list of fur coate robes and mittens, iption; and Canedian everything for.the Christmas tree, eyerythimg for father, 


snowshoes, mother, sister and brother. Send for our list. 
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“7 SUN PASTE 
FOR GENERAL FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 

BLACKiNG APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
POLISHED WITH ABRUSH Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.USA. 


CAKES 


ATOR 


rh 
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Golden Rule Razaar 
San Francisco. 


‘ 


Of All Dealers, geneneeines: SU PPO RTER | 


or sample pair bymail GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, | & 


THEY GROW Displays 


Address: 


logue, just issued. You e 
en. 
Sunset Seed and Plant Co., : Ever Se 3 


33 Market Street, San Francisco 


WI PEOPLE, COLORED PEOPLE, TELEPHONE 


MAIN 383, OR SEND POSTAL CARD TO WAINWRIGHT & EASTON, 


131 FOLSOM STREET, AND GET FOR $6.75, e O A L 


DELIVERED, A TON OF No. 1 HOUSE 
When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 


Overland Monthly. 33 
Ti IG SUINE 
For Ladies, Misses TA LAUS 
and Children | 
Cushion | 
Calif. : 
a hh 22464444 6448464042440 4 
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Established 1852. 


Wells Fargo & Co’s Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CasH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $6,250,000.00. 


JOHN J. VALENTINE - - - President 
HOMER S. KING - - - - Manager 
Cashier 


H. WAI SWORTH “ae 


F. L. LIPMAN - - - - Assistant Cashier; 


NEW YORK - H. B. Parsons, Cashier 
Branches LAKE - J. E. Doory, Cashier 
PORTLAND - R. M. DooLy, Cashier 


MEssrRS. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & Co: 
London Bankers j-435 UNION BANK OF LONDON, L’t’d 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION. 
At Close of Business, July 3!, !897. 


ASSETS. 
Loans $ 6,912,858.47 
Bonds, Stocks and Warrants 1,261,297.15 
Real Estate 1,051 ,724.39 
Miscellaneous Assets 3,163.50 


Due from Banks and Bankers 


$12,988.978.63 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, paid up $ 500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 
Deposits, Banks and Bankers 1,482,358.26 
Deposits, Individual 4,571,276.56 
$12.988.978.63 


A general banking businesstransacted. Domestic and 
foreign exchange bought and sold. Travelers’ and com- 
mercial credits issued, available in all parts of the world. 
Bullion and Mexican dollars bought and sold. Collec- 
tions made, promptly and economically. Accounts re- 
ceived on favorable terms. Correspondents in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America, South America, Australia, 
Oceanica. Specialattention given to mercantile accounts. 


The Nevada Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


$3,000,000 
740,018 


CAPITAL PAID UP, - - 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - 


New York Correspondents: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
London Bankers: UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED 
Paris Bankers: 
COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE DE PARIS. 


Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts of 


the world. 
IsAIAS W. HELLMAN, - - ~ President 
JOHN F. BIGELOW, - - - Vice-President 
D. B. DAVIDSON, - - 
GEO. GRANT, - - Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 


ISAIAS W. HELLMAN, 
H. L. DODGE, 
HENRY F. ALLEN, 
JOHN F. BIGELOow, 
C. DEGUIGNE, 


JOHN W. MACKAY, 
ROBERT WATT, 
JAMES L. FLOOD, 
LEVI STRAUSS, 
LEWIS GERSTLE, 


D. N. WALTER. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


The Union Savings Bank 


OF OAKLAND, CAL. 


SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL BANK. 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DEC. 31, 1896. 


Capital Fully Paid, $300,000 


Reserve Fund, $100,000 


Deposits to Dec. 31, 1896, $2,789,609.72 


J. WEST MARTIN, President. 


Beard of Directors... 
J. West Martin, Wm. G. Henshaw, Thos. Prather, 
Huff, R.S. Farrelly, A. A. Moore, Hiram Tubbs, 
Cc. E. Palmer, H. W. Meck, Herman A. Tubbs, 
Thomas Creelin. 


WM. G. HENSHAW, Vice-Piesident. 


A. E. H. CRAMER, Cashier. 


Rates Paid on all Savings Deposits, 4 yy Per cent. per 
Annum. This bank has added a Commercial De- 
partment to its former business and is now trans- 
acting a general banking business as a Savings 
and Commercial Bank. 


The Anglo-Californian Bank 


(LIMITED) | 

LONDON OFFICE, - - 3 ANGEL COURT 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, N. E. COR. SANSOME AND PINE STREETS 

Remainder Subject to Call. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON 

RIGHT Hon. H. H. FowteEr, M. P. E. H. LUSHINGTON, Isaac SELIGMAN, JOSEPH SEBAG, J. SImon. 


J. SIMON, Managing Director, London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT Issued, Collections Made, and Stocks, 
Bonds and Bullion Bought and Sold on most favorable terms. 


MANAGERS IN 


IGNATZ STEINHART, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
P. N. LILIENTHAL. 


A. L. SELIGMAN, Assistant Cashier. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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‘Mutual Savings Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


GUARANTEED capital 33 Post Street 


President 

First Vice-President 
Secohd Vice-President 
Cashier 


G. MURPHY 
JOHN A. HOOPER - . 


DIRECTORS 


James D. Phelan S.G. Murphy = John A. Hooper 
C. G. Hooker L. P. Drexler Jas. Moffitt . 
Frank J.Sullivan Jos. D. Grant Robt. McElroy 


interest Paid on Term and Ordinary Deposits. Loans 


on Approved Securities. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1720 


Royal... 
Exchange. 


Assurance 


Cash Assets, $ 20.000.000 
Losses Paid, - 180,000,000 


ROBT. DICKSON, MANAGER 
B. J. SMITH, Asst. Manager 


NATHAN & KINCSTON 


AGENTS 


501 Montgomery Street 


Mechanics’ Library 


Sal Francisco Savings Union 


Deposits June 30, 1897, $22,368,372 
3 
Paid Up Capital and Surplus, $1.614,314 


532 CALIFORNIA STREET 


DIRECTORS 
ALBERT MILLER, President. E. B. Ponp, Vice-Pres. 
George W. Beaver George C. Boardman 
W.C.B.deFremery Daniel E. Martin Thos; Magee 
Geo. Tasheira Robert Watt 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier and Secretary 


Loans upon San Francisco and Oakland RealEstate, 
and Farm and Farming Lands in the Country.~ 

Receives Deposits. Country remittances may be made 
in checks payable in San Francisco, Post Office or Wells, 
Fargo & Co’s Money Orders, or coin by Express, but the 
responsibility of this bank commences only with the 
receipt of the money. 


Pacific Saw M 


anufacturing Co. 


17 & 19 FREMONT ST. 
@=>San Francisco, Cal. 


Saws and Machine 


Knives 


¢ of every description on hand 
and made to order 


SAW REPAIRING AND 
KNIFE GRINDING 


Santa 


Practically~> 
a New Ratlway 


TRAINS LEAVE FROM AND ARRIVE 
AT MARKET STREET FERRY. — 


San Francisco Ticket Office, 644 Market Street, 
Chronicle Building. Telephone Main 1620. 
Oakland Ticket Office, 1118 Broadway. 


The Best Railway-San Francisco to Chicago 


New rails, new ties, new ballast, new bridges. 


No dust. 


The shortest crossing of the desert and a country that 


interests by its varied and beautiful scenery. The highest grade of passenger equipment 
and meals at Harvey’s famous dining rooms. | 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED now runs twice a week between California and Chicago by the Santa Rie bar, 


the third annual season for this magnificent train. 
Smoking Car and through Dining Car managed by 
the fastest time. 


uioment superb, vestibuled Pullman Palace Sleepe 
cr. Fred Harvey. 


The most luxurious service by any line and 


THE OVERLAND EXPRESS train leaves every day at 4:30 P. M, carrying Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
Pullman’s newest upholstered Tourist Sleeping Cars, from California to Chicago. No other line offers so many 


inducements to the traveler as the Great Santa Fe Route. 


address on application. 


JOHN L. TRUSLOW, 
Gen’l Agt. Passenger Dept., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Folders and descrintive printed matter sent to any 


JOHN J. BYRNE, 
Gen’l Passenger Agt., 
Los Augeles, Cal. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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FOR 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Coughs, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. 


' Items from physicians’ statements in our Descriptive Book- 
let. Send for it. 

‘“‘Have found it of such great value in Whooping Cough, 
Croup and other spasmodic coughs, that I have instructed every family 
under my direction to secure one.”’ ‘‘It is of great value in Diphtheria.” 

“It gives relief in Asthma. ‘The apparatus is simple and inexpensive.”’ 


Sold by all druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.S. Agents. 


GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. 


Send for The Oldest Desk House on the Coast 
Catalogue of our Gp dp 


Rubberless Automatic School Desks 


AND SAVE MONEY 


We also carry a Large Stock of 


«- Bank, Church, Lodge and Office FURNITURE ... 


638-640 Mission Street 


The Missouri Pacific System 


THE POPULAR LINE | 
Business Men, Tourists and 


People traveling for 


5,325 miles of railroad 
traversing II states and |. 


territories. | pleasure 
& | 

KA Unexcelled service. you are going 

© o to CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


KANSAS CITY, OMAHA 
or any Point South or East 


take the MISSOURI PACIFIC 


SEATS FREE IN RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


The Best Line to the famous Hot Springs, the Carlsbad of America. 


The finest Pullman 
standard and tourist cars 


For full information call on or address any SO. PAC. CO. AGENT, or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, L. M. FLETCHER, 


General Pacihc Coast Agent 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
MALONE JOYCE, 


Travelling Passenger Agent 


‘ When you write, please meution ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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DEAR MADAM : 


The Index to lamps and the chimneys tor 


them will save you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers of. 


MARINE 
MINING 


and 


MILLING 
ENGINES 


and 


MACHINERY 


Write MACBETH. 


Iron Works 


. | 
222 MARKET STREET | 


WORKS 


POTRERO 
| 


New York Office . . . . 145 Broadway | 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘UNION”’ 


SHIP. 


BUILDERS 


BUILDERS of 


U.S. WARSHIPS 


HYDRAULIC 
LIFT DOCK 


OLD FAITHFUL 


150 FEET 


SPLENDID 


BOOK that has a detailed account of this WONDERLAND. 


It also describes other and new Wonderlards. 


| \ "ge They throw HOT WATER from underground 

| reservoirs to a combined height of 700 feet. Itisa 

| marvelous sight to see these FOUNTAINS OF NA- 

| TURE play. OLD FAITHFUL plays every hour. 

| os Send SIX CENTS fora new illustrated TOURIST 


orto T. K. STATELER, Gen. Agent, 638 Market Street, S. F. 


ie i CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN., 


PEOPLE’S 


SA YELLOWSTONE 


HAIH 


QU 


150 FEET 


GREAT FOUNTAIN 


When you write, piease mentiov ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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PTRAVEL AND 


RECREATION. IN. § 


We have exceptionally thorough information on tourist lines and 
resorts, and we can perhaps save you some mistakes and much 


inconvenience. 


Address TRAVELERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 


Care Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 


MILLARD HOTEL 


OMAHA, NEB. 
J. E. MARKEL & SON, Proprietors 


First-Class in all its Appointments. Centrally located. 
Rates, $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 


The Windsor Hotel 


DENVER 


F INTERESTED in Colorado literature or contemplating 

a trip to the West, drop a postal to the. Windsor 
Information Bureau, Box 1549, Denver, Colo., and 
receive full information in regard to points of interest 
excursion rates, hotel accommodations. Illustrated 
booklets, describing the scenic wonders of the State, etc. 


We are at your service. 
J. A. WIGGIN, Manager 


botel [Paiestic 


CENTRAL PARK WEST 


72nd to 7ist STREETS 
(Facing Central Park) 


NEW YORK... 


Absolutely fireproof. The E’ite Hotelof America. One of 
the largest and finest inthe world. Six hundred rooms with 
245 bath roomsconnecting. Luxuriously appointed. Cuisine 

fthe highest order. An ideal resort for families, tran-ients 
and tourists. Rustic and palm garden at an elevation of 
goo feet above sea level. Open during summer evenings 
with orchestral music. Within twenty minutes reach of the 


shopping, business and theatre districts of the city. 


Deo Potter’s 
First-Class Ex- 
cursions to 
Mediterranean, 


je and Februar Also to awaii, 

China. nclusive cost JAPAN, Superior 

Es scort. Unequalied Advantages. Programmes Free. 

—s = Spring and Summer Excursions for 1898. 
sta. 18 


oe TOURS 


9 EXCURSION, weekly to 
J U DSO N S Chicago and Boston, has 
complete accommoda 
tions and always lowest rate of ticket. Through service, 
through tickets and through managers to Boston. No 
ebjectionable features. Apply to G. W. ARBUCKLE, 
Agent, 19 Montgomery St., or at any Southern Pacific 
Co’s depot. 
SS oad O RTH A N D! learned for practical work 
in 6 to 12 wéeks by Pernin 
method. Leadseverywhere. World’s Fair award. No 


shading, no position. Self-taught or by mail. Free lesson 
and booklet. Write H. M PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


TO THE 
Mediterranean Countries 
Jan. 8th and 15th, and Feb. , visiting SPAIN, 
MOROCCO, ALGIERS, TU? SICILY, includ- 


ing avisit tothe ISLAND OF MALTA 7 ore high 
class— ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES, $570 
Annual Round-the-World Tour, Nov. het June 
ITALY, GREECE, EGYPT, and PALESTINE 
—Jan. and Feb. SOUTH OF FRANCE and ITALY 
parties monthly. Descriptive programs free. Inde- 
pendent Tickets for any desired tour thoughout the world 
CHOICE BERTHS ON ALL STEAMERS. 
Send ten cents for ‘‘Gazes Tourist Gazette.’ Contains 
valuable information for travelers. aa 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway. 


220 S. Clark St., Chicago 14 §S. Broad St Phila. 
201 Washing on St., B ge Mass. 
do oa to write for in- 


Established I 
fafnes, about Alaska 


G O Ir D es, where, how and 
HUNTERS case 


ORE, S.F.Cal. U.S.A. 


A NEW DISCOVERY 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE GLASSES, Superior to all other glasses for reading, or distance. 
Guaranteed to cure weak eyes, poor sight, headache, painful dazzling and excessive irritation. 


Recommended by prominent Professors, Doctors and Clergymen. Can be had only at the GERMAN OPTICAL 
INSTITUTE, 28 Third St., San Francisco. Geo. Mayerle, expert optician. Dr. S. Shotwell, oculist optician. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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THE TAVERN OF CASTLE CRAG. 


The Tavern of Castle Crag was built in the 
heart of the Sierras, almost at the foot of Mt. 


Shasta, and amid the most picturesque mount-_ 


ain scenery accessible to the tourist. The 
eligibility of the place selected was due to a rare 
combination of flowing water, inspiring mount- 
ain scenery and inviting forests. 

The Tavern of Castle Crag. with its splendid 
euvironment, it was believed would appeal 
chiefly to those who seek a summer resort for 
health, recreation, outdoor sports, sympathy 
with nature and informal sociability. To em- 
phasize this intention and signify the kind of 
invitation extended the name TAVERN of 
Castle Crag was chosen. 

To avoid allimplication of sumptuous accomo- 
- dations or the tyranny of social formalism, and 
to realize this original conception, the manage- 
ment has decided to make the Tavern of 
Castle Crag distinctly a family resort; and 
especially attractive to those to whom health, 
recreation and sympathy with nature are 
paramount considerations. To this end rooms 
on the first and second floors of this splendid 
tavern with board will be furnished at a monthly 
rate of $65 a person; and rooms on the third 
floor with board at a monthly rate of $50a 
person. 

The accommodations of the Tavern are first- 
class inevery particular. Its parlors and halls 
are elegant and spacious. Its verandas are cool 
and inviting, placing the guests always in the 
presence of the most attractive mountain 
scenery to be enjoyed from the balcony of any 
tavern in the world. 

The opportunity for outdoor sports embraces 
hunting, fishing, riding, bicycling, walking on 
mountain paths and driving on picturesque 
roads. The Tavern is located immediately on 
the main trunk line of the California & Oregon 
Railroad. and is fourseen hours’ ride from San 
Francisco, twelve hours from Stockton, ten 


hours from Sacramento, thirty hours from Los 
Angeles and twenty-three hours from Portland. 


The Tavern of Castle Crag is reached from San | 
Francisco and Sacramento without loss of time. | 


The train leaves San Francisco at 8 o’clock P. 
M. arriving early the following morning for 
breakfast which is always ready upon the arrival 
of the train. 


accommodations. Thus both in going an 


Returning, the train affords equal | 
in 


coming the comforts of the passenger and the — 


economy of his time have been studied In 


_ brief, the Tavern of Castle Crug realizes to its | 


guests the perfect ideal of that spring-time in 
the high altitudes of the Sierras which never 
‘becomes high summer. and is the comfortable 
home of pleasing recreation and restful repose. 
For particulars apply to 7 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 


Room 59, Union Trust Building, San Francisco. : 


SIX SPLENDID TRAINS 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


BETWEEN 


and New York 


Michigan Central, 
Lake Shore and 
New York Central 


NVA 


RAILROAD & 
NAVIGATION 


«sAmerica’s 


Greatest 


Railroad.’’ 


av 


MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


between —— 


Sal Francisco avd Astoria and Portland 


FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 
NO TRAVELER 


should miss a ride on the 
beautiful Columbia River. 
Tickets at Lowest Rates at 


63 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Agent 
W. H. HURLBURT, 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Ovezland Monthly.” 
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HAKALAU, HAWAII, ON THE LINE OF THE WILDER’S §. S. CO. 


LIVING VOLCANO 


The Wilder's Steamship Company 


have perfected arrangements by which 
the Volcano can be reached with 
trifling inconvenience. 


THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


Fine Iron Steamboats fitted with electric lights and bells convey the passengers from 
Honolulu to Hilo. <A greater part of the voyage is made in smooth water. The steamers pass 
close to the Coast so that the shore can be readily seen. Natives engaged in their simple occupa- 
tions, planters raising sugar-cane, and cattlemen in the midst of their herds, give life to an ever 
varying scene. The scenery is the finest in the world. Leaving Honolulu the rugged Coast of 
Oahu and Molokai is passed, thence the beautiful and fertile island of Maui. After crossing the 
Hawaiia Channel a continuous view of sixty miles of the Coast can be had. First, high cliffs, 
against which the ever restless waves dash. Just above, the black rocks, and further up the cliffs 
are decorated with a most magnificant tropical growth. Every few hundred feet cataracts and 
waterfalls lend an ever changing beauty to the scene. From the brow of these cliffs fields of 
sugar-cane stretch back for miles; beyond, the heavy dark green of the coffee plantations and the 
tropical forest form a sharp contrast to the lighter shade of the fields of cane. | 

The sea voyage terminates at Hilo Bay, pronounced by all who have seen it, by far more 
beautiful than any of the far famed ports of the Mediterranean. 

The sailing time of the steamers has been changed and the speed increased, so that only one 
night is spent on the water. Tourists are conveyed from Hilo to the Volcano over a fine macada- 
mized road winding its way through a dense tropical forest of great trees and huge ferns, 
beautiful climbing and flowering vines. 

The Volcano House is modern in all its appointments. The table is supplied not only with 
all that the market affords, but also with game, fruits, and berries, from the surrounding country. 

Steam sulphur baths have been entirely renewed and refitted. Wonderful cures from con- 
sumption, rheumatism, gout, paralysis scrofula, and other blood ailments have been effected. 
Those suffering from nervous prostration regain complete health in a few weeks, the pure air of 
the mountains and the steam sulphur baths being the necessary remedies. Beautiful walks in all 
directions give ample employment for those to whom brain work is prohibited. 

Parties contemplating a lony stay can arrange to visit the Puna Hot Springs. Elderly 
ople find these springs particularly efficacious in building up and toning the system. The sea 
thing is one of the great attractions. Accommodations are good and prices moderate. 

The Puna District contains the finest coffee lands in Hawaii. Coffee plantations located 

there are paying from forty per cent. to seventy per cent .on capital invested. 

For further particulars inquire of 


WILDER’S STEAMSHIP COMPANY (Limited) HONOLULU 


When you write, please mertion ‘‘ The Overland Monthly, 
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Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 
TRANS PACIFIC LINE 


First-Class, Full Powered Steamers for wwe 
Honolulu, Japan and China 


Carrying the United States and Imperial Mails 
Steamers leave the Company’s wharf, corner First and Brannan streets, San Francisco, for Hou- 
olulu, Yokohama and Hong Kong, calling at Hiogo (Kobe), Nagasaki and Shanghai, connecting 
with steamers for Hakodate, Vladivostok, Corea and northern ports of China; and connecting at 
Hong Kong with steamers for Swa'ow, Amoy, Foochow, Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, 
Siam, Java, Ceylon, Bombay, Calcutta and Australia. 


PANAMA LINE 


Sails from San Francisco three times a month for ports of 


Mexico, Gentral America and the Isthmus of Panama 


———__~— Connecting at Colon with the Panama Railroad Company’s steamers, forming 


The Great Through Line to New York 


and with steamers for the West Indies, Spanish [ain and Europe. Also at Panama with steamers for ports of the 
West Coast of South America. Each steamer carries an experienced Surgeon and Stewardess. Prompt attention 
paid to written or Telegriphic reservations of staterooms or berths. 


COMPANY’S OFFICE, 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JAPAN AND CHINA : 
Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA AND HONGKONG 


Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan Sts., at 1 Pp. mM. for YOKO- 
HAMA and HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki and Shanghai, 
and connecting at Hongkong with Steamers for India, etc. Nocargo receivedion 
board on day of sailing. 

Four First-Class Steamers—Superior Table. 

In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoid- 
ing the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 

Thursday, February 3, 1898 


Gaelic Tuesday. Decemoer 7, 1897 Coptic 
Doric (via Honolulu)....... .. Tuesday, December 28, 1897 Gaelic (via Honolulu)...... Tuesday, February 22, 1898 
Belgic (via Honolulu) Saturday, January 15, 1898 Doric (via Honolulu)............. Saturday, March 12, 1898 


Principal Agencies in the United States: Baltimore, 207 East German Street; Boston, 
292 Washington and g State Streets; Chicago, 191 and 238 So. Clark Street; Cincinnati, Carew 


(Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (So. Pacific Co.); New York City, 287 


and 349 Broadway ; Philadelphia, 40 So. Third and 20 So. Broad Streets; St. Louis, 213 and 220 
No. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry Gaze & Sons, and 


Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. _ 
Head Office: 421 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Whet you write, please mention The Overland Monthly.” 
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COMMERCIAL BLUE BOOK 


REVISED New residents in a City, or persons moving from one section to another, are usually forced 
MONTHLY to learn by experience the best places to patronize. Our object in publishing a COMMERCIAL 

BLUE Book is to point out to our readers a few of the leading stores in each part of the City 
that are considered the most satisfactory places in which to deal. As it is not our intention to publish a 
complete BusINESS DIRECToxY, some firms equally as good as those we have listed may have been omitted. 
Still, we believe that those who consult this guide will be satisfied with the list submitted. The variety and 
class of goods handled, as well as the reputation of the merchant, has received careful attention in each 
selection made, with the idea of saving our readers as much time, trouble and expense as possible. 


Abbreviation: T stands for TELEPHONE. 


OAKLAND, ALAMEDA, BERKELEY* 


Agricultural Implements. Bicycle Repairing and Teaching. 

C. L. Maxwell’s Son, 1208 Broadway; T 149 William Clark, 102 Telegraph Ave; T Main 106 

Oakland Cyclery, 1303 Broadway, junction 
Artist Materials, Picture Frames, Etc. Telegraph Ave; T Main 118 

A. F. Daggett. 44 San Pablo Ave Starratt Bros., 422 12th 

A. J. Gray, 2327 Central Ave; ALAMEDA | March Cyclery, 2071 Center; BERKELEY 

M.S. Smith & Sons, 1154 Broadway; T 613 | Books, Stationery, Etc. 

The East Vakland, 1126 13th Ave HL. D. Eliason, 465 14th; T Blue 971 


Oakland Portrait Company, 21 Telegraph Ave = W'S, Smith & Sons, 1154 Broadway; T 613 
Bazaar, Crockery, Toys, etc. Bancroft’s Berkeley Book Store, 2118 Center; 


BERKELEY. 
Grand ag Bazaar, cor. 9th and Washington; @G, Schneider & Son, 1435 Park: ALAMEDA 
T red 3893: 1158 Washington; T white971 | 
Berkeley Bazaar, Shattuck Block; BERKELEY putter, Eggs 
Alameda Bazaar, 1345 Park; ALAMEDA _ Oakland Butter Co., 870 Washington 
Bakery. | Blacksmith. 
_R. Munce, 1169 East 14th 
Acme Bakery, N. W. cor. 11th and Clay | Frank Halley, cor Oak and Santa Clara Ave; 
Banford’s Bakery, 1206 23d Ave ALAMEDA 
Golden West Bakery, 966 and 968 7th | Carpets and Floor Furnishings. 


C. M. Lawrence, 1056 Market _ _§. Anderson, 1114 Broadway: T 42 
Star Bakery, 2221 Peralta, junction of B and R.,H. Chamberlain, 416 12th; T White 961 


Harlan | 
Golden Sheaf Bakery, Shattuck Ave; BERKE- | Carriages, Buggies, etc. 
LEY Detiwery.: Frank C. Howe, 1064 Broadway; T Black 1981 
Barbers. | Carriage Factory. 
Macdonough Shaving Parlor, 1168 Broadway _ Sohst Bros Pioneer Factory, cor 8th and Frank- 
The Palace, 871 Washington lin; T 887 
W. A. Towns’ Tonsorial Parlors, 964 Broadway . 
F. P. Dunnell, E. 14th and Fruitvale Ave vaimese and Japanese Fancy Goods. 
W. C. Graham, Lancaster Block; BERKELEY Chas. S. Wong & Co., 1343 Park Street; AQLA- 
Baseball and Cricket Grounds. Gut 
ak and Su ouses. 
Palace Cloak Co.,S.W. cor.Washington and 13th 
aths. | 


Collateral Loan Offices. 
_ Pioneer Loan Office, 860 Broadway 


4 Bicycle Dealers. Confectionery, Ice Cream, etc. 

William Clark, 102 Telegraph Ave; TMain 106 B,, Lehnhardt. 1159 Broadway: T 

Oakland Cyclery, 1303 Broadway, junction | W. B. Standeford, 1205 Broadway T Ont 
Telegraph Ave; T Main 118 W. C. Mason, 2128 Shattuck Ave; T 221 Red; 


Palace Bathing Parlors, 871 Washington 


March Cyclery, 2071 Center; BERKELEY | H. Weisel, 2315 Santa Clara Ave’; T Black 420; 
*Where no city is mentioned, OAKLAND is understood. | ALAMEDA 


ros., 422 12th 
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Coal Oil and Gasoline. 

J. H. Falls, 125 San Pablo Ave 

Smith & Baxter, S. E. cor. 9th and Webster; T 
Main 104 

Simonsen &Espeland, cor. 17th and Telegraph 
Ave; T Red 881 

E. H. Driggs, 2126 Center; T Black 212; 
BERKELEY 

Creameries. 


Jersey Milk, Cream and Butter Co., 1259 Broad- 
way; T Main 264 | 

Jersey Creamery, 1413 Park; T 621 Black; 
ALAMEDA 

Cigars. 

F. P. Dunnell, E. 14th and Fruitvale Ave 


Department Stores. 


Salinger’s, S. W. cor. 11th and Washington 
Dry Goods, Cloaks and Suits, Carpets, Furniture 
- Gloves Corsets, Clothing, Furnishing Goods, Jew- 
elry, Millinery, Stoves, Household Supplies. — 
T Main 26 


Delicacies Stores. 
T,. Snow, 323 San Pablo Ave : 
J. Soltau, Park st, Central Ave, ALAMEDA 
Dentists 
Dr. John M. Dunn, 1103% Broadway, Rooms 
14, 15 and 16; T 871 White 
S. P. Tate, 1018 Washington St., Rooms 23, 24 


and 25 
Druggists. 
W. D. Aplin & Co., Adeline station; T 1993 
Black 


Bowman & Co., 951 Broadway; T Main 252 

Fearn’s Pharmacy, cor. 1oth and Washington 

Garrett & Taggart, 1201 Broadway; T 
Main 253 


Jackson Bros., 14th and Market; and 1778 7th 
A. L. Leber, 932 and 934 7th st; T Black 55 
James Maclise, San Pablo Ave and 17th; T Main 
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C. O. Wentworth, 1129 13th Ave 

Emil Weschcke, cor. Telegraph and Columbus 
Aves 

Eagle Drug Co., 1552 7th; T Black 1654 

Fruitvale Pharmacy, Fruitvale Ave and 14th 

L. J Westlake, San Pablo and Park Aves; Em- 
ERYVILLE; T 3923 Black 

Golden Gate Drug Co., San Pablo Ave; T 
3443 Black; GOLDEN GATE 

Berkeley Pharmacy, Shattuck Ave and Center; 

BERKELEY 

H. J. Squires, cor Vine and Shattuck Ave; T 
191 Black; BERKELEY 

F. Binder, 1362 Park, T 491 Black; ALAMEDA 

Encinai Pharmacy, 1301 Park; T 452 Red; 


ALAMEDA 
Dry Goods. 
Taft & Pennoyer, 1163 to 1167 Broadway; T 
Main 243 


The Lace House, H. C. Capwell Co., 1069 
Washington; T Red 1071 

James A. Joyce, 955 Washington; T Red 3391 

The East Oakland, 1126 13th Ave 

Max Greenhood & Co Shattuck Ave; BERKELEY 

F. H. Elliott, cor. Webster and Railroad Ave; 
ALAMEDA 


Dressmaking Parlors. 


Miss E. Barnett, 2219 Shattuck Ave; BERKELEY | 


Mrs. B. Comfort, 232514 Santa Clara Ave; ALA- 
MEDA 


Electricians and Locksmiths, 


A. W. S. Smith & Co., 56 13th; T Black 2011 
C. B. Rice, 1073 13th Ave 
R. S. Creelman, Electrical Works, 2071 Center; 
: BERKELEY 
The R.G. Eimer Electrical Co., 1329 Park; T 
451 Black; ALAMEDA 
Express and Transfer Company. 
People’s Express, 950 Broadway; T Main 326. 
S. F. Office, 30 Market; T Drumm 30 


Fruit and Produce. 


Merriam & Co., 1235-37 Broadway; T 204 
Oakland Fruit & Produce Co., 460 11th; T 74 
Gamble Bros., cor. 12th and 12th Ave; T 3551 
Black 
Fred Simen, 1053 Clay; T Main 66 
Berkeley Cash Store, Shattuck and University 
Aves; T 215 Red; BERKELEY | 
W. M. Hardwick, 1346 Park; T Main 8; ALa- 
MEDA 
Fancy Dry Goods. 
The Lace House, H. C. Capwell Co., 1069 
Washington St.; T Red 1071 ; 
Furniture. 
E. C. Lyon, 412 11th; 1° Red 1984 
Jackson & Co., 1350 Park; ALAMEDA 
W. Westerdahl & Co, 2173 Shattuck Ave; 
BERKELEY 
Furnished Rooms. 


The Colusa, ro104% Washington 
The Washington, 11114 Washington 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


iM. J. Keller Co., 105, 1107, 1109 Broadway 
C. Westover & Co., 1118 Washington 
Max Greenhood &Co., Shattuck Ave; BERKELEY 


Granite Ware and Kitchen Utensils. 


W. L. Taylor, 568 E. r2th, bet 11th and 12th 
Aves 
Grocers. 


Agard & Co., 475-479 14th; T Main 24 

I. N. Adams, I1 23d Av: 

H. ae cor. Washington and 14th 

113 

W. H. Chamberlain, cor Fair View and Adeline; 
T 265 Red; LORIN 

H. B. Crego, 1381 Fifth Ave cor 18th; T Main 51 

Geo. B. Davis, cor San Pablo Ave and 20th 

F. Klingeberg, N. W. 7th and Market; T 1090 

Merriam & Co,, 1235-1237 Broadway; T 204 

C. W. Moore, 2956 Telegraph Ave. T Red 514 

Muhr & [uhr, 7th & Adeline; T 269 

John M. McArthur, Fruitvale, near 14th 

Olson Bros., 951 Washington St., cor. Ninth: 
T Main goo; 1364 Park St., Alameda; T 
Main 18 

J W. Palmer & Son,S.W. 14th & Market; T 604 

H. Peterson, roth and Center; T Red 1652 

Smallman & Cumming, 551 and 555 E. 12th 

J. S. Wixson, 251 B, cor Hollis; T 1412 Red 

W. T. Gillihan, 2110 Shattuck Ave; T 581 Red; 
BERKELEY 

Fraser & Son, Vine and Shattuck Ave; 
BERKELEY 


CC. Hadlen & Sons, cor 9th and University 


ave; T Black 245; WesT BERKELEY 
Postel Bros., cor Polk and Alameda Ave; T 443 
Black; ALAMEDA 
Hauch’s Cash’s, 1411 Park; T 34 Main; 1546 
7th (Webster); T Black 184; ALAMEDA 


| 
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Gunsmith and General Mechanical Work, 
C. B. Rice, 1073 13th Ave 


Gurney Cabs. 
F. W. Baker, cor. 14th and Washington; 2 


Main 48 
Hair Store. 


The Ramona, Mrs. C. W. Young, 2307 Central 
Ave; ALAMEDA 


Hats and Caps. 
M. J. Keller Company, I05-1107-1109 Broad- 


way 
C. Westover & Co., 1124 Washington 


Hardware. 


C. L. Maxwell & Son, 1164-1166 Washington 
481 14th; T 149 

W.L. Taylor, 568 E 12th, bet. 11th and 12th 
Aves. 

E. R. Tutt, 467 13th; T 231 

J. B. Vosburgh, 1433 Park; ALAMEDA 


Harness, Saddles, Etc. 


Frank C. Howe, 1064 Broadway; T Black 1981 
Fred Wuescher, 1158 E. 14th 


Hotels. 


Hotel Metropole, 13th and Jefferson; T Main 180; 
$2 00 per day and upwards 

Hotel Merritt cor. 12th and Franklin 

The Arlington Hotel, N. E. cor. Washington 
= goth; T Black 2141; $1.00 to $1.50 per 

a 
East Oakland Hotel, cor. 12th Ave and E. r2th 
Freeman’s Hotel, GOLDEN GATE 


Hospital. | 
East Bay Sanatorium, Carl. R Krone, M.D, 
1505 Telegraph Ave; T Main 276 
Hot Water and Hot Air Heating. 


Burtchaell & Crowley, 1243 Broadway; T 481 
K. R. Tutt, 467 13th; T 231 


Household Utensils. 


Grand Rule Bazaar, cor. 9th and Washington; 
TRed 3893;1158 Washington;T White 971 
Alameda Bazaar, 1345 Park; ALAMEDA 


Jewelers. 


A. Steffanoni, 1151 Broadway; T Red 2571 
R. M. Edwards, 963 Broadway 

H. C. Paulsen, 622 E. r2th 

William Wilson, 952 Broadway 

Arthur O. Gott, 1413 Park; ALAMEDA 


Jenness [liller Goeods. 
The M. H. Ober, 42 San Pablo Ave 


Lamp Repairing. 
J. H. Falls, 125 San Pablo Ave 


Liquor Merchants. 


W.M. Watson Co., 1006 to 1008 Washington 
| T Main 99 

Joseph A. Bouquet, 1151 Washington; T Main 33 

A. Olander, 625 E. 12th 

Fischer & Co., 23d Ave and E. 14th 

A. Akesson & Co., 1429 Park; T 472 Red; Ata- 
MEDA 

Postel Bros, Park and Alameda Ave.; T 443 
Black, ALAMEDA 


Livery Stables. 


City Hall Stables, 14th and Washington; T 
Main 48 

13th St Stables, 13th and Franklin 

Fruitvale Boarding Stable, 1170 23d Ave 

Berkeley Livery Stable, Center, near Shattuck 
Ave; T 221 Black, BERKELEY 

Stanford Stables, J. R. Bigler, Encinal Ave, 

near Park; T 441 Black, ALAMEDA 
Lubben Bros., Webster St., cor. Pacific Ave 
Rubber Tired Carriages; T Red 182; ALAMEDA 
Markets—Tlleat. 
Adeline [arket, 1205 7th, cor. Magnolia; 
T 53 Red 

Ben Allison, cor. 10th Ave and E r1zth 

Alameda Market, 1525 Park; T Black 421; 
ALAMEDA : 

Jas. P Daley, Foy Block, University Ave; 
T 644 Red; WEST BERKELEY 

Eastern Market, 1561 Broadway; T 878 

Eureka Market, 1112 Market; [ Red 1733 

Enterprise Market, 854 Market 

Fifth Ave Market, 5th Ave and E. 18th; T Main 


164 

Grand Central Market, 908 to 916 Wash- 
ington; T 100. N. E. cor, llth and 
Washington; T 131 

Nonpareil Meat Market, 1207 23d Ave; T Red 
1081 

Pacific Meat Market, 369 Telegraph Ave 

Palace Meat Market, 2140 Shattuck Ave; T 254 
Red; BERKELEY 

Premium Market, 2520 Shattuck Ave; T 234 
Black; BERKELEY 

Renown Market, 417 13th; T Red 3611 

Samson’s Market. 518 11th; T Main 142 

Wm Storm, Klinkner Black; GOLDEN GATE 


_ United States Market, 1428 roth; T Black 561, 1 


bell 


| Markets—Fish, Oyster, Poultry and Game 
_F. J. Edwards & Co., 914 Washington; T 547 

_ Berkeley Cash Store, Shattuck and University 
Fischer, 1334 Park; 455 Red; ALAMEDA | 


Aves; T 215 Red; BERKELEY 
| Merchant Tailors, 


Brown & McKinnon, Broadway 


J. Cohn & Co., 958 and 960 Washington 
Mm. J. Keller Company, 1105, 1107, 1109 
Broadway 
P. J. O’Connor, 48 San Pablo Ave 


| Byron Rutiey, 1167 Washington 
_ Chester S. Crandell, 1211 23d Ave 
Mikkelsen & Berry, 2124 Center; T 225 Red; 


BERKELEY 
Men’s and Youths’ Clothing. | 


_ The Jonas Clothing Co., 1163 Broadway 


The Mouarch, 11th and Washington 
Millinery. 

Mrs. Nettie Laymance, 955 Broadway 

Mme, [Marguerite Reed, 1161 Broadway 


- Miss Williams, 1162 Broadway 
_ The Wonder, 1213 Broadway and 18 San Pablo 


Ave 
Miss E Barnett, 2219 Shattuck Ave; BERKELEY 
Miss M. R Beritzhoff, 1321 Park; ALAMEDA 


Manufacturer of Harness Dressing. 
Fred Wuescher, 1158 E. 14th 


Oculists and Aurists. 


E. J. Overend, Central Bank Bld’g 
Hayward G. Thomas, Central Bank Bld’y 
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Opticians. 
J. A. Beretta, 456 13th 
Chas. H. Wood, toor Washington; T 434 


Photographers. 


Dames & Co., 1116 Washington: T Red 3374 

F. A. Webster, 1069 Broadway; T 
Black 1983 

L. A. Green, 439 San Pablo Ave . 

E. E. Burns, 1063 13th Ave 

Wilcox Photo Co., over Postoffice ; BERKELEY 

Canova Studio, Park and Santa Clara Ave; ALA- 
MEDA 

Photographic Views. 

Lamkin, 1063 13th Ave | 

Photographic Supplies and Kodak Agency. 

Travers & Leet, 514 13th; T Black 2014 

Chas. P. Magagnos, A gus Building; ALAMEDA 

A. J. Gray, 2327 Central Ave; ALAMEDA 


Physicians—General Practitioners. 
D. D. Crowley, 1068 Broad way 
J. P. Dunn, 1103 Broadway; T 2661 
Pianos and Musical [erchandise, 
Clark Wise & Co., 1108 Broadway; T Black 3612 


Piano Teachers. 


John W. Metcalf, Central Bank Bldg 
Miss H. A. Potter, 1008 9th Ave 


Plumbers. 


Burtchaell & Crowley, 1243 Broadway; T 481 

Chas. H. Cowell, 605 E. 12th 

Neal & Kolich, 928 7th; T Red 1992 

Christensen & Brady, 2150 Shattuck Ave; T 255 
Red; BERKELEY 

 F, Fischer, 1334 Park; T 454 Red; ALAMEDA 


Real Estate Dealers 
Heron & Holcomb, 1050 Broadway; T 147 


Restaurants. 


Philadelphia Family Restaurant, S.E. cor. 11th 
and Broadway 
The Arlington, N.E. cor. Washington and - 


Shirt Making. 


M. J. Keller Company, 1105, 1107, 1109 


Broadway 
Shoe Stores, Etc. 


Mesmer & Smith, 1126 Washington 

J. Reitz,612 E. 12th. 

A. S. Fontes, 371 B, near Hanna 

Pioneer Shoe Store, 1505 Park; ALAMEDA 


Stoves, Ranges, Household Novelties, Etc. 
E. H. Driggs, 2126 Center; T Black 212; 
BERKELEY 
Sign Painter and“Advertiser. 
Vik — cor. 14th and Webster; T Black 
1381 
} Teas, Coffees and Spices. 
Albion Tea Co.. 470 13th; T 974 White 
New York Tea Co., 859 Broadway; T Black 3662 
Trunks, Vases, Bags, Etc. 
Blanchard’s Oakland Trunk Factory, 403 12th 
Undertakers. 
Leitch & Corrigan, 878 Broadway; T 240 
— Wever, 1502 Park; T 411 Red; ALAMEDA 
| Upholsterers. 
W. Westerdahl Co., 2173 Shattuck Ave; BERKE- 
LEY 
Wall Paper, Decorating, Painting. 
Borland & Lemon, 1157 Franklin; T Black 1382 
R. Chapman & Son, 1163 23d Ave 
J. L. Donovan, 421 12th 
Fumagalli & Smith, 1170 7th 
Heritage & Gaige, 1317 Park; ALAMEDA 
Wooden and Willow Ware. 
Walter Meese, I0o09 1011 Washington; T Main 537 
Wood, Coal, Hay and Grain. 
Anson Barstow, S. E. 13th and Franklin; T 412 
Brooklyn Coal Yard, E. A. Reed, 528 E. 12th; 
- T 1002 
L. N. Hager, Telegraph Ave, near 46th; T Red 
512, 2 bells 
P. Peterson & Son, 1130 E. 14th 
J. S. Shoemaker, 552 San Pablo; T Red 575 
A. Tornblom, 1694 7th; T Red 562 


_ West Oakland Coal and Express Co., cor. 8th 


and Center; T Black 563 

James White, 918 San Pablo Ave; T Red 15 

H Nash, 413 415 1oth; T 459 

E H. Partington, 930 Telegraph Ave; T 348 

E.H. Robbins, cor. Telegraph Ave and 2oth; 
T 691 

S. P Skow, 2235 Peralta near 34th 

C Namanny & Co,, 3284 Adeline; LORIN 

S. B. Stanley Coal Co.; cor. Shattuck Ave. and 
Center; [ 401 Red; BERKELEY 

H.R. Patterson, cor. Vine and Shattuck Ave; 
T 731 Red; BERKELEY 

Schroeder & Victors, cor. Park and Webb Ave; 
T 431 Red; ALAMEDA 

Lubben Bros., Webster, cor. Pacific Ave; T Red 
182; Alameda 


Young Ladies’ Seminaries. 


Oakland Seminary, Mrs. M. K. Blake, princi- 
pal, 528 11th 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Bakery and Confectionery. 
Home Bakery, I00 Franklin, cor. Oak 


Vienna Branch Bakery, 523 Haight; T Pine 3352 | 


Bicycles, 


C. E. Baker, 930 Oak; T Steiner 1643 

W. J. Kenney, 531 Valencia; T White 81 

H. A. Lozier & Co., 304 McAllister 

E. C. Stearns & Co., 210 McAllister 

Sterling Bicycles, A. C. Nichols & Co., Pacific 
Coast Agents, 404 Battery; T Main 1322 


| 


Bicycle Sundries. 


- Robt. Malcom Co., 735 Market 
Panhandle Bakery, 1598 Fulton; T Steiner 1471 | 


Bicycle Rims and Tires 


H. S. Kohn, Agt. Furlong Single Tube Tires, 
305 Market 
Butchers. 
The Model Market, 326 Devisadero; T west 
756 


Carpets and Upholstery. 
Gullixson Bros., 955 Market; T Jessie 11 
The Kragen Furniture Co., 1033 Market 


7 


| 
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Collateral Loan Offices. 
Baldwin Jewelry Co., 948 Market; T green 204 


Confectionery and Ice Cream. 


Gruenhagen’s, 20 Kearny; T Main 1065 
John Wichman, 3037 16th 


Custom Shirt Maker. 
J. C. Rogerson, 521 Valencia; T white 1162 


Druggists. 

Baldwin Pharmacy, cor. Market and Powell; 
T Bush 27 

Castro Street Pharmacy, cor. 24th and 
Castro 

R. W. Coffin, cor. 16th and Valencia 

D. M. Fletcher, Van Ness Ave. and Geary; T 
East 994 

D. M. Gove, cor. California and Fillmore 

J. S. Warren, McAllister and Fillmore 


Dry Goods, Etc. 
E. E. Hastings, 318 Devisadero; T Steiner 1402 


Electrical Works. 
Paul Seiler, 406 & 408 Market; T Main 5454 


Embroidery Material and Teaching. 
Mrs. G. A. Murphy, 2312 Fillmore 


Express and Transfer Companies. 


Mission & City Transfer Co., 17th and Valencia; 
T Mission 162 


French Accordeon Plaiting & Cloak Factory. 
A. E. Corder, 553 Valencia 


Florists. 
Serveau Bros., 2328 California and S. W 
cor. Sacramento and Fillmore; T west 


590 
Fruit and Vegetables. 


R. F. Guichard, 12 7th; T Jessie 252 


Furnished Rooms. 


The Carrollton, 1206 Market 
The Vendome, 1104 Market 
Elcho House, 86314 Market; rooms 25¢ to 50c 


Furniture Dealers. 
The Kragen Furniture Co., 1043 Market 
Gold and Silver Smiths. 


King, Moss & Co., 639 Market 
Shreve & Co., Market and Post 


Grocers. 


Bibo, Newman & Ikenberg, Polk and California; 
T East 372 

Irvine Bros., 421 Stockton, 1302 Polk, 310 
Fourth,573 Howard; T East 221 and: Main 


1799 

EK. Klein, cor. Fulton and Lyon 

Levin Bros. (Inc.), 1324 Market and 134 Sixth; 
T South 292 

J. B. Mohony, 1306 Castro 

W.S. Redmond, cor. Haight and Devisadero 

H. W. Seebeck, cor. Oak and Scott 

Stulz Bros , 1931 Fillmore; TI west 698; and 
535 Montgomery Ave.; T. main 5493 

H. C. Tonnemacher, cor. 5 awe and Valencia 


Guns, Hunters’ Equipments, Etc. 
Geo. W. Shreve, 739 Market 


Harness, Wagons, Etc. 
Leibold Harness Co., 211 Larkin 
Hats and Caps. 
C. Herrmann & Co., 328 Kearny; T Main 1640 
J. Porcher, 1109 Market 
Hotels. 
The Baldwin, Market and Powell 
Hotel St. Nicholas, junction Market and Hayes 
Palace Hotel, Market and New Montgomery 
Windsor Hotel, Market and Fifth; T South 87 
Household Utensils. | 
J. B. Mahony, 1308 Castro 
Ladies’ Tailoring, Patterns Cut to Order. 
W. M. Loudon, 317 Powell 
Liquor Dealers. 
A. Hewson, 2132 Fillmore 
Livery Stables and Electric Horse Clipping. 
T. P. Newell, 1802 Mission; T blue 171 


Iusic Stores. 
Model Music Store, 735 Market; T black 311 
Opticians. 
California Optical Co., 317 Kearny; T Main 5841 
Photographic Supplies. 
Wm. O. Bacon, 18 Post 
Plumbers. 
Duffey Bros., 304 Stockton; T Grant 68 
Trezise Bros., 1140 McAllister; T Pine 1691 
Restaurants. 
Cosmos Restaurant, 317 Powell; T Davis 441 
Pabst Café, N. E. cor. Powell and Ellis; T 
Main 849 
Rheumatic and Blood Remedies. 
Guptill’s Sure Cure, 1165 Market _ 


Shoe Stores and Repairing. 
A. Schau, 1945 Mission Street 


Stationery, Books, Etc. 
J. A. Wood, 523 Haight; T Pine 3352 


Sulky Building and Repairing. 
W. J. Kenney, 531 Valencia; T white 81 


Tailors. 


Charles Adams, 1384 Market 
J. Edlin, 617 Market 
Empire Suit Co., 123 Phelan Bldg. 
Rosenblum & Abraham, 1103 Market 
J. Scheibli, 539 Clay 
Tin, Sheet Iron Ware Manufactures. 


H. Van Evary, 2007B Fillmore 


Undertakers. 
James Hagan, 445 Valencia; T Mission 11 
Wood and Coal. 


John Middleton, 309 Stockton; T 1919 

Western Addition Coal Co., 2412 California; T 
West 10 

R. F. Lange & Co., 725 Giicacia: T Mission 87 
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BANK SAFES 
Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK 


THER AUNNING 
Si 


SEWING 


ANDARD PATTERNS 
5] ] Catalogues Free C. B. PARCELLS, Sole Agent 


No. 6 California St., S. F. 


J. W. EVANS 
Second-hand Safes taken in exchange, and Safes repaireg 
1021 Market St. near 6th, South side STANDARD SCALES. BICYCLES and Repairs. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


BRUCHANAN BROTHERS Brushes, 
Hardware, Woodenware and | Fe ath er Du sters 


Articles of Household Convenience 


609-611 SACRAMENTO ST.., S. F. and Brooms 


Good News for the Aftlicted IENN EN'S 


THE greatest discovery of the age is P. P. P., Lipp- 
man’s Great Remedy, for permanent and ‘speedy 
cure of chronic and inflammatory rheumatism, blood 

ison scrofula, blotches, pimples, and all skin and 
feed diseases. P. P. P. is purely vegetable, and the 
contents of the bottle is displayed on every cartoon. 
For sale by all druggists. 


WOMEN MADE BEAUTIFUL 


by VESTRO; develops the Bust 6 inches, fills ali hol- 
fam low places, adds grace, curve and beauty to the 
: neck; softens and clearstheskin. Beautiful women 
me eve here owe their superb figure and matchless 
NEV to VESTRO. Harmless, permanent. 
FAILS, Every lady should have this unrival 
Adds charm and attraction to plainest 
women. Full ata testimonials, etc., sealed 
NE ble to do harm. For sale 


stamp, AURUM MEDICIN 
es 2 ts everywhere or mailed on receipt of 25 cts. (Free 
sample.) Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., Newark,N.J. 


or N 


The only talcum powder 
with a national reputation 
as a perfect toilet requi- 
site. This trade mark on 
box cover is a guarantee 
of absolute purity. Take no 
substitutes which are lia- 


- © 


ae STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS 


‘6 
aoe Well” “nat Don *p LLS | It is an indisputable fact that for more than fifty 
ONLY ONE FOR A 208 c. years, children, from the age of three months to ten 
Removes pet ysp ne have been benefited by Steedman’s Soothing 
veness. 26 cts. a box at druggis orb 7 ms owders. These Powders are termed soothing be- 
les Free, address Dr. Besanko Co. F Pa. cause they correct, mitigate, and remove, disorders‘of 


No. 9 Lick Place the system incident to teething. 


Telephone No. 1780 GEO. E. "Moore, ‘PROP. AF N FS 


Established 1850 Telephone No. 43 p= Hearing of any one not BORN:deaf. Invisible in 
the Ear. causing no discomfort. It is to the Ear 


o an a cultars ° 
UNDERTAKLAS ©. F. FINLAY, 913 Post St., San Francisco. CURE 


641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EMBALMING A SPECIALTY 


McGRAW’S GUARANTEED SKIRTS AND CORSETS a lair’s Pills 


Skirts ae to wear three years, corsets 

one ag Made in the foremost Parisian De- Great English Remedy for 
signs. Sold only by canvassers, who are mak- GOUT and RHEUMATISM. @ wy 
ing from 25 to 50 dollars per week. Territory SAFE,-SURE, EFFECTIVE. [! 
assigned. Write for free outfits. Address Druggists, or 224 William St.. New York. a 

THE A. P. MCGRAw CorRSET Co., McGrawville, N. Y. 

New York Office, Cor. Broadway and White Sts. 
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The “National” Premium Offers. 


A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


for the NATIONAL MAGAZINE in every city, village and hamlet in the United States and 
Our special Christmas premiums are the best ever offered for earnest and persist- 
Send to the publishers for sample copies with which to begin work. 


Canada, 
ent effort. 


For 16 Subscribers 


An “Eagle” Graphophone, 


This will furnish an abundance of. 


amusement for the long winter evenings. 
It talks all the popular selections and 
sings all the popular songs. <A theatre in 
your own house is what it is. The best 
thing possible with which to entertain 
your friends. 


For 8 Subscribers 


A “Baby Hawkeye” Gamera. 


The famous Hawkeyes need no intro- 
duction. Only eight subscribers receives 
one of the Blair Cameras. They can be 
loaded and unloaded in broad daylight 
and can be used with film or glass plates. 
The process of making photographs with 
this camera is so simple that it is hardly 
necessary to consult the guide book 
which is furnished. See advertisement 
elsewhere in magazine. 


For 5 Subscribers 


A “Searchlight” Lantern. 


The time is close at hand when every 
Wheelman in his night riding will have 
to carry a lantern. The “Searchlight” is 
the leader. It does not jar or blow out 
and is always bright. 
plate and colored glass it becomes an ob- 
ject of beauty. | 


For 15 Subscribers 


An “Orpheus” Harp. 


4 


This is the newest and latest improve- 
ment on the autoharp and is conceded to 
be the best thing out. Plays every chord 
in music with one bar and two pushers. 
They are handsome ‘instruments and fur- 
nish many happy hours in the home. 


For any further information write to the 


NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE. 


THE W. W. POTTER CO. 
PUBLISHERS, . 


With its nickel-| 


| 


91 Bedford St., BOSTON. 
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+For Only 23 
Subscribers 


COLD MEAT FORKS. 


The Raphael Pattern. 


The “Rogers, Hamilton” Brand. 


Superiority in Workmanship, Style, Durableness, CREAM LADLE, 


All pieces heavily coated:in parts most exposed to wear. — ap Size. 
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GRAVY LADLES. 


The National | 
«~ lagazine— 
Premium Offers. 


Me THINGS OF BEAUTY FOR THE TABLE. 


SUGAR SHELL 
Exact Size. 


STYLE, FINISH AND LASTING QUALITIES. _ ee, 


Only 23 Send two Subscriptions 


+ 
$ Subscribers $ Of One Dollar each and you have a 


choice of either of these Silver Pieces. Sent by mail 


in boxes immediately on receipt of subscriptions. 


The W. W. POTTER CO., 
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Overland Monthly. 


A Marvelous Offer 
“The Overland”: 


> 
3 
> 


THAT 


Tue LATEST anp Most PERFEcT TALKING MAcHINE, 


THE 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR US BY THE 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The ‘‘ Eagle” does all that the most expensive machine will do, and quite as well. 
Reproduces clearly and brilliantly Records naturally and with startling clearness. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money refunded. 


OUR PROPOSITION IS THI »« We want YOUR name on our subscription list. 
hs . Indeed, we expect to add 100,000 new names dur- 
ing the present year. To secure this number we will supply you with one of these machines and 
a subscription to any of our periodicals practically at cost. Therefore, we supply 

1 ‘*Eagle’’ Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 2-Way 

Hearing Tube— 

WITH ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, $10.00 

Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, . . . . 12.00 

Or, with One Year's Subscription to Judge, 14.00 

Carrying Case—Polished Antique Oak, . . . . . =$%.00 extra 

Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, . . . . 5.00 extra 

Records, ‘ ‘ ‘ . 50 cents each, $5.00 per doz. 

Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, ‘ . 20 cents each 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF «‘ THE OVERLAND” : 


° ae to any express point in the U. 8. where ree 
We will ship, prepaid (Fremn ew York do not exceed $16.00 per 100 “43 a Complete Out- 


fit, consisting of 1 ‘‘ Eagle” Graphophone, with polished Oak Case, Horn, 
2-Way Hearing Tubes, 1 Reproducer, 1 doz. Records, 1 Recorder, 1 doz. 
Blank Cylinders—Complete Outfit and One Year’s Subscription to Demorest’s 
Family Magazine, for $25.00. 


Easy payments if you want it that way. Write for information. 
| M Pp O he 43 A N si Y There is nothing in the line of talking machines that we do not 
« supply. Write to us for special terms and prices, and full par- 
ticulars. Correspondence solicited. 


Demorest Publishing Co., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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